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NEWS 

FROM 

A 

FLOWER 


The Happy Twins 



These happy little twin bears, less than two months old, were born in the New York Zoo, 
and are full of life and spirits. They play and romp together, and when the camera man 
appeared they showed much interest, as can be seen by their expressions in the photograph 


WHAT A FLOWER 
TELLS US 

SECRET BURIED FOR 
MILLIONS OF YEARS - 

Discovery which “ Pushes Back 
the Age of the Earth ” 

FLOWER BLOOMING BEFORE 
COAL CAME 

A remarkable discovery has lately been 
made which appears to revolutionise our 
ideas of the character of the. coal forests 
and of the age of the Earth. 

Hitherto it has always been supposed 
that during the Carboniferous Period, 
when the coal forests were flourishing, 
there were no flowering plants of the 
kind so familiar to us today as the 
dominant type. 

The plants;of that period were of a 
lower order,- though many were of 
gigantic size, and consisted of tree- 
ferns, club-niosses, horsetails, and coni¬ 
fers, the earliest of all flowering plants, 
distinguished from the more advanced 
types of today' by having a naked seed 
instead of one that is carefully enclosed 
in a seed-case. 

Curious Balls of Stone 

Now, however, we must revise our 
ideas of plant life in that far-off age, for 
Dr. A. C-. Noe, a botanist of the Univer- 
versity of Chicago, has discovered that 
flowering plants of the advanced type 
did exist in Carboniferous times. 

For nearly a hundred years curious 
round nodules of limestone have been 
found in the coal measures of England 
and France, and more recently in some 
parts of America. 

These nodules 1 are known as coal 
balls, and vary in size from a walnut 
to a coconut. They contain perfectly 
preserved fossil plants,. and it is by 
examining these remains through the 
microscope that we obtain our know¬ 
ledge of the vegetation that grew in 
the Coal Age. • 

The Vast Goal Forests 

Dr. Noe found coal balls in the coal 
seams of Illinois and Kentucky for the 
first time in 1922, and they have since 
been found elsewhere in America. Now, 
all previous examination of coal balls 
suggested that the vegetable life of the 
Carboniferous Period was of a low order, 
but Dr. Noe has discovered a highly 
developed flowering plant in an Ameri¬ 
can coal ball, proving that our old ideas 
of the coal forest as vast areas of ferns, 
club-mosses, horsetails, and conifers, 
unrelieved by the more advanced t}rpe of 
flowering plants such as we see every¬ 
where today, are wrong. 

The discovery of a fossil flower may 
seem a very small matter to some people, 
but it really has far-reaching effects. It 
is, of course, a great addition to our 
knowledge, but its most striking effect is 
on the theories of the age of the world. 
With the development of angiosperms 
so far back as the Carboniferous Age, 


we must push back the.origin of life by 
millions of years, so as to allow time 
for the development of flowering plants 
at a much earlier period than was pre¬ 
viously supposed. 

“ Over a-thousand million years must 
have elapsed,” says Dr. Noe, “ between 
the origin of plant life on Earth and the 
stage of evolution reached at the time 


when the coal was laid down. The 
time since the Coal Age is now reckoned- 
as several hundred millions of years. The 
existence of the high forms of plant 
life in the Coal Age shows that the 
time which elapsed between the origin 
of plants and the Coal Age must have 
been much longer, probably ten times 
as lone as the period since the Coal Age.” 


HERO ON A VOLCANO 

A THRILLING TALE OF 
KILAUEA 

Young Man Who Staggered 
Across the Heaving Lava 

AND THE OLD MAN WHO 
SAVED HIM 

The other day, in the middle of the 
Pacific Ocean, a young man was saved 
from a terrible death by a deed which 
.must surely ring round the world. ■ : 

The young man i? Geoffry H. 
Bushby, and he is one of 360 people 
who are sailing round the world on the 
lint press, of Canada. .' 4 

The vessel stopped at Hawaii and the 
company went ashore to look at the 
famous crater of KilAuea. Most of them 
stood on the outer edge looking into the 
enormous hollow, of the. crater. Mr. 
Bushby, not content with seeing-at a 
distance, had climbed down a cliff 535 
feet deep into the cup of the volcano. 
With him was Mr. Augustus D. Curtis, 
of Chicago, who stopped on a ledge- to 
take photographs. Mr. Bushby went 
on a little farther, and crossed the 
quiet lava beds to peer into the very 
month of the volcano. 

A Terrible Growl 

Suddenly a terrible growl rose out of 
the volcano’s heart. It seemed as if the 
monster was angry. A cloud of smoke 
arose, and after it came a. sheet of fire, 
its. glow filling the crater and its heat 
rising to the outer edge where the 30b 
tourists stood in horror. As they stared 
down they saw the lava bed begin to 
heave, and across it they saw, staggering, 
the form of Mr. Bushby. 

Over these waves of solid matter, 
sinking and rising under his feet, with a 
sheet of red light, it seemed, - thrown 
found him, the young man-made his way 
as best he might. Before be got to the 
cliff he was overcome with smoke, 
and he fell at the foot of the rocky wall. 

Five hundred feet of hard climbing 
lay between him and safety. Behind 
him fell the first showers of lava. 

Peering Through the Smoke 

The spectators, peering through the 
smoke, then saw a sight that made their 
hearts'stand still." Mr. -Curtis; a man 
nearly sixty, was climbing.' down this 
terrible wall. He reached 4 the foot of 
-the cliff, lilted Bushby, and began to 
climb-back again, with the smoke and 
fire growing thicker about him 

For some distance this brave, man 
carried the unconscious figure up the cliff. 
Before lie had got half way, two young 
men, one a captain in the Norwegian 
Army and the other a Hawaiian soldier, 
had scrambled down to meet him. One 
took Mr. Bushby and the other helped 
the .gallant old gentleman- up into 
safety again. „ ■ 

The Empress of Canada sailed away, 
with the volcano, an angry, spitting 
monster, on her horizon line, carrying 
with her one of the bravest of heroes. 
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PRESIDENTS AND 
KINGS 

IDEAS OF THREE 
NATIONS 

Where France and England 
Think Alike 

AMERICA’S WAY 

The President of -the United States 
and the President of the French Re¬ 
public are both much in the lime¬ 
light just now, and we are being shown 
how utterly different two offices can be, 
though called by the same name. It is 
not always realised that the position 
and powers of a French President are 
much less like those of an American 
President than like our King’s. 

The President of the United States is 
chosen by the American people. He 
and his deputy have an election all to 
themselves once every four years. He 
is not responsible to the American 
Parliament and Parliament is ' not 
responsible to him. Once elected, he 
appoints the whole Executive Govern¬ 
ment from top to bottom, and tells them 
what to do. 

The Two Presidents 

The President of the French Republic 
is chosen once every seven years by the 
French Parliament—by the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies sitting together as 
one National Assembly at Versailles. 
He is only the nominal head of the 
Executive, like the British King. His 
Ministers are not responsible to him 
but to Parliament, and they, not he, 
carry on the government. 

The American Cabinet may advise 
the American President, but he can 
accept their advice or reject it as he 
pleases; the French President may 
advise the French Cabinet, but they can 
accept or reject his advice as they please. 

The American Executive, in the per¬ 
son of the President, may for the most 
part ignore Congress, and it may ignore 
him ; the French Executive, in the 
person of the Prime Minister, is de¬ 
pendent on Parliament, and must do as 
it wishes or resign. 

. So we see that the French President is 
in almost exactly the same position as 
our King and thq French Prime Minister 
as our Prime Minister, while the Ameri¬ 
can President, who is his own Prime 
Minister, has no resemblance at all to 
any of the four. 

Head of the State 

Our King reigns but does not govern, 
so does the French President. The 
King reigns by right of birth, and the 
President by right of election. Even 
that is not as great a difference as at 
first appears. We are seeing that if a 
French President tries to govern on his 
own account he may have to cease to 
" reign,’’ and in Stuart times it was 
shown that the same is true of our kings. 

Englishmen and Frenchmen believe 
that there should be a neutral Head of 
the State unaffected by political differ¬ 
ences ; Americans believe the Head of 
the State should himself conduct the 
government and should therefore be 
chosen on political grounds for what is 
political work.. 

TALKING ALL OVER A ‘ 
BIG SHIP 

An Australian Invention 

An , interesting new invention has 
been installed on the largest ship 
Australia has yet built, the Forsdale. 
.'"This is a telephone invented by ari 
Australian engineer, Mr. H. E. Bingham, 
by which the voice of the officer on the 
bridge can be heard in every part of the 
vessel. The instrument is called the 
Bingkamphone, and amplifies the voice 
at any distance without the use of 
ordinary telephones. 


A VOICE ACROSS 
THE EARTH 

MARCONI TALKS TO 
CANADA AND AUSTRALIA 

A Word Spoken in Cornwall 
Heard on Two Continents 

A NEW SYSTEM COMING 

A man talking at Poldhu, in Corn¬ 
wall, was heard the other day at Sydney, 
12,000 miles away. 

It was Mr. Marconi, and his voice 
was heard not only in Australia, but 
in Canada, too. In Sydney it was 
picked up by Mr. Fisk-in a private 
house ; in Montreal it was heard on an 
ordinary receiving set by Mr. J. H. 
Thompson. 

Australia heard at once ; the message 
is known to have been received within 
the first five minutes of beginning the 
experiment. Mr. Marconi was speaking 
by ordinary wireless, using only experi¬ 
mental apparatus and small power. 

One of the greatest drawbacks of 
wireless has been that it lacks privacy. 
For many years scientists have been 
trying to discover a method of sending 
a wireless message so that it-shall reach 
only the person for whom it is intended, 
and a few years ago directed signals were 
sent from Hendon to Birmingham. A 
very small wave-length was used and a 
special transmitting aerial projected 
the waves in just the desired direction. 
Mr. Marconi has been giving his atten¬ 
tion to this problem, and he has evolved 
a new system of beam transmission with 
which wireless signals may be sent over 
long distances and in just the direc¬ 
tion desired. 

The exact nature of this new system is 
not yet made known, but results have 
proved that it has tremendous possibili¬ 
ties. One great benefit besides privacy 
is the fact that interference by atmos¬ 
pherics is reduced to a minimum. 

It is possible that we are well within 
sight of the day when we may speak to 
a friend in Australia with as much 
privacy as we now enjoy when speaking 
on the telephone to a friend a mile or 
two away. 


THE STOWAWAY 
A Butterfly’s Adventure 

' A chrysalis which left the West Indies 
became a butterfly on arriving in England. 

Many strange creatures are found in 
the banana crate, and they are not al¬ 
ways discovered until the cargoes have 
been unshipped and distributed to. dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Kingdom. 

The chrysalis in question reached a 
Swanage correspondent, and became 
a specimen of the large owl butterfly. 
Unfortunately, although it lived for 
three days, its silk-like wings had been 
so crushed as to cripple its activities. 

From another bunch of bananas 
emerged an example of the beautiful 
green cockroach, a glorious little crea¬ 
ture often seen in consignments of this 
fruit, and a- near relative of the de¬ 
spised cockroach of our kitchens and 
bakehouses. This visitor has not yet 
established itself in England, possibly 
through lack of suitable nourishment. 

AN AIRMAN’S WIRELESS 
How He Kept Straight 

A Canadian aviator who recently flew 
two .hundred miles by night , guided 
himself in a novel way. . .. 

In each of his- wireless headphones 
lie heard the signals AT—-AT—-AT, 
but the signals -were from two stations. 
As long as they remained equally loud 
he knew he was on the right course, but 
the minute one became more intense 
than the other he knew he was flying in 
the wrong direction.- , 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Steel furniture is becoming popular 
in America. 


Moscow’s population is now 1,500,000, 
including more than 80,000 Jews. 

Luther Burbank has offered his won¬ 
derful botanical gardens to the Univer¬ 
sity of California for /2o,ooo. 

An Englishman who has been living 
on Hudson Bay for the last eight years 
has travelled 35,000 miles by dog sleigh. 

The Bee Puts Out the Lamp 

Swarming bees have three times 
entered the cases of signal lamps at 
Northallerton and put out the lights. 

Death of Clover 

Clover, the. old horse whose story we 
told in a recent issue, has just died in 
his master’s stable at the age of 53. 

A Prick on the Thumb 

A distinguished surgeon at Bath has 
died from the result of a prick on the 
thumb while performing an operation. 

China’s Mint 

China has started to construct one of 
the largest mints in the world. It will 
be able to coin 15 tons of silver a day. 

Whistle In the Petrol Tank 

A device has appeared for warning* 
motorists when their petrol is running 
low. When the supply is down to about 
a gallon a whistle blows. 

The Journey of Sound 

The four explosive experiments in 
France seem to point to the fact that 
sound travels more quickly through the 
earth than through the air. 

Killed by a Wireless Aerial 

Contact with the loose end of a wire¬ 
less aerial dangling across high-tension 
wires has caused the death of two fire¬ 
men in a New York suburb. 

The Passion Players 

The American tour of the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Players has been a great 
success, and over £20,000 has been 
realised for relief work in the Oberam- 
mergau district. 

Paris to Toklo Flight 

Captain Pelletier D’Oisy, the French 
airman, who left Paris on April 24, 
arrived at Tokio on June 9, after flying 
12,000 miles. His brilliant feat has 
brought him a country house, which his 
father-in-law promised him if he proved 
successful. 


LOCAL PAPERS 
Opportunity for C.N. Readers 

We wish to thank readers in many 
parts of the'world who are so good as to 
help us by sending clippings from local 
newspapers containing stirring stories of 
deep and tender human interest. 

Such spontaneous goodwill is most 
cordially appreciated. Any reader in 
outlying regions who welcomes the C.N. 
as a friend can in return be its friend by 
sending us the material for some life- 
story which all other readers'would be 
glad to know. 

We are always pleased to receive 
records from life which have interested 
our readers, and it is a great pleasure to_ 
send round the world some story of 
heroism, or some thrilling adventure, 
or. some touch of nobility of humanity, 
for which our grown-up newspapers have 
not room to spare. The C.N. lives 
to show how good and fine a thing life 
is, and all its readers can help it by 
passing on the good things they read in 
local papers far away. 

THE DIAMOND EGG 
A Strange Chicken Discovery 

A barber in a small New York town 
bought a very valuable chicken indeed 
for 8s. the other day. 

While cleaning the crop a diamond 
worth nearly a hundred pounds rolled 
out, and as the bird arrived in a huge 
shipment from the West it is impossible 
to trace the owner of the jewel. 


FAMOUS FOR ALL 
TIME 

THE CHILD BORN 100 
YEARS AGO 

The Wonderful Mind and the 
Fine Character of Lord Kelvin 

A VERY PERFECT GENTLE 
KNIGHT 

This month comes the centenary of one 
of the world’s famous men, the William 
Thomson who became Lord Kelvin. 

Lord Kelvin was bom at Belfast on 
June 26, 1824. Not only did lie become 
a thinker with amazing breadth of 
mind, grasping great principles as 
Newton did, but he was unsurpassed as 
an inventor of practical contrivances of 
immediate use in a multitude of ways. 

Greatness and Goodness 

And besides what he thought out in 
science, and worked out in invention. 
Lord Kelvin was in character one of the 
most delightful men ever born. Lofty 
in purpose, unselfish and pure in life, 
he was also simple, modest, and most 
lovable—to use Chaucer’s words, “ a 
very perfect gentle knight.” 

His career of unflagging industry in 
seeking and applying knowledge was 
rounded off by a goodness that put all 
who knew him under a charm. This 
centenary should be used to renew that 
charm, and to remind the world of the 
surpassing attraction of greatness suf¬ 
fused with goodness and modesty. 

In the current number of the C.N. 
monthly is an article on this great man 
by his niece. Miss Agnes Gardner King, 
and it brings him before the reader 
in all his mingled greatness, simplicity, 
lovableness, and reverent piety. It 
is an article that no one should miss. 

Man of Many Honours 

Lord Kelvin’s father was a mathe¬ 
matical teacher in Belfast, and taught 
his two sons privately. What they 
became was largely based on this teach¬ 
ing in their boyhood. On the practical 
side they were taught to make their 
own toys. Of their scholastic studies 
we can judge by the fact that when 
their father removed to Glasgow as 
Professor of Mathematics at the Uni¬ 
versity, William matriculated into the 
University at the unheard-of age of ten. 
Both William and James became pro¬ 
fessors there, as well as their father, 
William being appointed to the chair of 
Natural Philosophy at the age of 22. 

For the 53 years following Lord Kelvin 
served the University with such dis¬ 
tinction, and gained .such recognition 
throughout the worlds of science, indus¬ 
try, and commerce, that in 1866 he was 
knighted, and in 1892 was made a peer. 
In 1890 he was President of the Royal 
Society, in igozbecameone of theoriginal 
members of the Order of Merit, and in 
1904 was chosen Chancellor of the 
University. His scientific treatises, 
which numbered hundreds, are now in 
many instances universal text books. 
His foreign distinctions reached 180: 

Inventor Who Saw Ahead 

To him are due the practical use of 
electricity in cable telegraphy; the 
measurement of electricity; the pre¬ 
liminary studies towards wireless tele¬ 
graphy ; the safeguards against a ship’s 
compass being interfered with by her 
own magnetism ; deep - sea soundings 
while a ship is in motion ; the gauging of 
the tides ; the true determining of the 
position of a ship at sea ; and a multitude 
of practical-inventions down to the pre¬ 
vention of leakage in water taps. 

He foresaw, when lie established 
his famous cable invention, that 
through instantaneous communication 
between the Old and New Worlds great 
results would follow. He foresaw, too, 
the coming of the aeroplane. He died 
in 1907. . • 

Of the personal side of this rare thinker 
and ceaseless inventor,- everyone can 
read in the article by‘his niece in My 
Magazine for July. 
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AFTER 250 YEARS 


SCOTLAND YARD’S WIRELESS CAR 


TURNING UP WREN’S 
PLANS 

Tokio Looking Over Them 
for the New Capital 

TRIBUTE TO OUR FAMOUS 
ARCHITECT 

" If you seek his monument, look 
around,” we read in St. Paul’s of 
Christopher Wren ; but in future if may 
be possible to say " If you seek his 
monument, go to Tokio.” 

An extraordinary tiling is about to 
happen. After more than 250 years Sir 
Christopher Wren’s great plan for re¬ 
building a beautiful London to take 
the place of the city destroyed in the 
Great Fire is to be taken from_ its 
pigeon-hole and examined by Japanese 
experts, who hope to get from it hints 
and suggestions which will help them to 
rebuild Tokio and Yokohama. 

Making a Beautiful City 

The' Japanese are determined to 
rebuild these cities according to the best 
ideas available, and they believe there 
are no plans like Wren’s for making a 
really beautiful city. They have there¬ 
fore asked the Corporation of London to 
allow their representatives to have 
access to all the records relating to 
Wren’s reconstruction of the city fol¬ 
lowing the Great Fire, and these will be 
thoroughly examined before the ruined 
cities of Japan are rebuilt. It is a 
remarkable tribute to the vitality of one 
of the world’s greatest architects. 

After the fire Sir Christopher was 
appointed “ Surveyor General and Prin¬ 
cipal Architect for the rebuilding of the 
whole city.” 

The fire had'raged from September 2 
to 8, and on the twelfth of the same 
month, only four days after the dis¬ 
aster, Wren, who w r as at the time Pro¬ 
fessor of Astronomy and Geometry at 
Oxford University, laid before the king 
a sketch-plan of his design for the rebuild¬ 
ing of the city. It was a great plan, 
which won genera! approval, and if car¬ 
ried out would have made London the 
most magnificent city in the world. 

Wren’s Plan Rejected 

A cathedral even larger and finer 
than the St. Paul’s he afterwards built 
was to form the centre of the new city, 
like a jewel in a setting of streets specially 
designed to enhance the jewel; but 
the plan was rejected, and Wren had to 
be content with a modified cathedral. 

We cannot altogether blame the 
men of the seventeenth century for 
rejecting Wren’s heroic scheme, for 
those were the days before insurance, 
and there were no funds available for 
anything so magnificent. Wren, in his 
plan, treated the whole devastated area 
as if it were .vacant land waiting to be 
used for the first time. He carried one. 
of liis main highways, for example, right 
through the centre of the Guildhall. 

We must remember that 436 acres of 
buildings were burned down, and the sites 
were the property of hundreds, and 
possibly ■ thousands, of persons, all of 
whose claims would have had to be 
legally decided in the courts if the huge 
site was to be rearranged as Wren 
wished. That would have meant years 
of litigation, and meanwhile the building 
operations would have been delayed. 

A Great Man’s-Work 

Wren, however, with the genius of a 
great man, adapted himself to the 
second best, and we have his work in the 
splendid cathedral, the churches, and 
the city halls which he has left us. ' 

It is a wonderful tribute that Japan 
is now paying to our greatest British 
architect, and strange that it should 
come at a time when there are those in 
London who would destroy some of 
Wren’s fine buildings. 

What would Wren himself have 
thought if he could have known that 200 
years after he was in his grave men 
would come from Japan to study his 
plans for London ? 



Interior of the car, showing the trans¬ 
mitting and receiving apparatus 



The motor generator at Scotland Yard that 
supplies the power 


A police officer in the car li9tening-in as 
a message is received 



The aerial at Scotland Yard for use with 
the travelling car 



The end of the earth screen at Scotland Yard which is formed of wires 

Scotland Yard has equipped a special car for police use, from which communication can be 
established with headquarters when it is travelling at a speed of anything up to forty miles 
an hour. These pictures show the car and the apparatus at Scotland Yard 


MISTAKES MADE 
EVERY DAY 

POPULAR ERRORS THAT 
NEED SETTING RIGHT 

Facts that Everybody Should 
Know 

WHAT WE MAY AND MAY 
NOT DO 

What strange mistakes are nrado 
every' day by quite intelligent people ! 

How many, for instance, will tell 
you that when the thaw came their 
water-pipes burst, or that the fire in the 
grate went out because the Sun shone 
on it. What a number of our friends 
speak of seeing the steam come out of 
the kettle, when they mean -the con¬ 
densed vapour, steam being invisible. 

Day by day false statements are re¬ 
peated again and again in sheer ignor¬ 
ance, until they come to be regarded as 
facts, the truth meanwhile lying hidden 
at the bottom of the well. If people 
could only learn that tins are not 
made of tin, that gas-stoves are not 
unhealthy, that tapping the shell after 
taking the egg from the saucepan does 
not prevent the egg from becoming 
hard boiled, that ivy growing on walls 
does not make them damp, that por¬ 
poise leather boots are not made from 
porpoise skin, that fish is not a particu¬ 
larly good brain food, and so on, there 
would be far less misunderstanding and 
misstatement in daily conversation. 

A Fascinating Book 

11 is to help 11s in such matters that a 
third edition of Mr. A. S. E. Ackermann’s' 
Popular Fallacies lias just been issued 
by the Old Westminster Press (12s. 6d.). 
This excellent book is three times as 
large as it was in the second edition 
published 15 years ago, and, apart from 
being a valuable work of reference, 
which should find a place in every home, 
is quite a fascinating book to read. 

There are nearly a thousand pages 
packed ‘full of information, classified 
according to subject under such heads as 
Astronomy, Biography, Biology, Birds, 
Domestic, Engineering, Etymology, 
Geography, History, Law, Literature, 
Our Bodies, Statistics, and Weather, 
and a host of expert authorities are 
quoted in support of the facts. 

Wrong Ideas that Persist 

There is no accounting for some of the 
strange and erroneous ideas that become 
accepted as facts, as that influenza is a 
comparatively new disease, unknown in 
Great Britain till about thirty years ago. 
It has always been known here, and 
even its name of influenza is nearly two 
centuries old. 

The idea that there are such things as 
growing pains which are quite normal 
to the young is absolutely wrong. 
Such pains are due to rheumatism, and 
should be attended to, or they may lead 
to something more serious. 

Who will ever be able to kill that 
hoary old superstition that to sleep in 
moonlight is unhealthy ? Travellers 
and soldiers and carnpers-out constantly 
sleep in bright moonlight without ex¬ 
periencing any ill effects. 

Things We Must Unlearn 

Many false ideas about animals that 
have long been current are set right by 
Mr. Ackermann, as that . African ele¬ 
phants cannot be tamed and trained as 
well as Asiatic elephants, and that all 
dogs must have the distemper. 

The section dealing with things which 
are supposed to be lawful but are 
quite illegal is particularly interesting 
and valuable, such things, for example, 
as the quite wrong notion that a third- 
class railway passenger may, by right, 
travel in a higher class carriage when all 
the third-class compartments are full, 
or that “ findings are keepings,” or that 
we may kill a neighbour’s fowls if they 
wander in our garden. 

We realise when we read a book 
like this that there is a great deal for 
everybody to unlearn. - . 
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SAVING A BOY FOR 
ENGLAND 

THE TEACHER WHO 
WOULD NOT LET HIM GO 

True Story of a Hero in an 
English School 

JACK AND THE PRIMER 

By a Correspondent down in Devon 

Where are the true heroes- ? On 
pedestals? No! They . live in your 
street and mine, and we pass them every 
day. One of my heroes is a teacher in an 
infant school, and she has a boy in her 
class whom we will call Jack. 

Jack was always a big boy for his age, 
and when'he passed up into teacher’s 
class he was already marked out as 
a very slow, stupid •child. The teachers 
of the school, talking together, said that 
sooner.or later Jack would have the 
letters M.D. after his name—meaning 
mentally deficient. 

Jack’s mother went to the school and 
had a long talk, and the teacher pro¬ 
mised to keep a very special eye on Jack. 
It was indeed a very special eye. Jack 
had no idea how he was being watched. 

Boy Who Could Not Learn 

Months passed by. Teacher worked 
very hard with Jack, but he did not, 
could not, learn. While other boys of his 
age were reading about Three Bad Cats, 
Jack was still staring very dully at the 
single letters of the alphabet. He could 
not remember one. It was as if there was 
a door in his brain that was always shut. 

" I should give him up,” said one of 
the other teachers. “ Poor dear Jack 
will be one of Nature’s simples.” 

" That is terrible,” said teacher. " No; 
I’ll try a bit longer,” 

More months passed by, and the 
teacher, still trying to get Jack to learn 
his letters, watched him harder than 
ever. She had, a great many others to 
think of and to watch, and' a great 
many worries, but slie determined to 
save Jack if human power could do it. 

A Door in the Brain 

She noticed that every now and then, 
perhaps once a week, Jack’s face began 
to alter and he really seemed to be listen¬ 
ing intelligently. That door in Jack’s 
brain had slipped ajar. This new mood 
only lasted an hour or so, but during 
that time teacher went at Jackie with the 
alphabet—one letter, and- he learned it. 

Days passed. Teacher saw Jack’s 
face “ wake up ” again, and she found he 
could remember the letter he had 
learned before. She taught him another. 
You can imagine the patience slie took. 
Jack’s bright hours slowly grew more 
frequent. The great day came when, 
after years at school, the alphabet was 
crossed off against Jack’s name. 

He was big enough now to go into the 
upper school, but Jack's mother begged 
teacher td keep him down in her own 
class because she knew the boy was 
happy there and very specially cared for. 
“ Very well,” said teacher, “ he shall 
stay down another year.” 

A Great Victory 

Jack’s good hours slowly increased. 
Teacher never taxed him'hard. As soon 
as the bewildered, troubled look came 
on his face—the sign that the door in 
Jack’s brain was slipping to again—she 
stopped at once and gave him something 
to play with. 

When the year was nearly over, teacher 
said one afternoon to her assistant, “ I’ve 
won the greatest battle I’ve ever won 
since I started teaching. Jack can read 
Hie first page of the primer.” 

I don’t know what the C.N. readers 
think, but 1 think this teacher is a hero. 
She has made a man out of Jack. He will 
still be slow, but he will not have mentally 
deficient against his name all his life. 

I said something of this to her, and 
she replied with her sweet, brave smile : 
“ Oh, no ; not at all! It’s just part of 
the job.” • 


THE TALKING DRUMS 

Message to the Big Hat 
Chief 

SCOUT EXPERIMENT AT 
WEMBLEY 

Boy Scouts have been experimenting 
with those strange talking-drums which 
the Chief Scout first heard in Ashanti 
and which Captain R. S. Rattray, as 
already reported in the C.N., brought 
from Coomassie- at the Chief Scout’s 
request. The drums are now at Wembley. 

In Ashanti the drums are beaten in 
pairs, and the drummers, by means of a 
drum language expressed in long and 
short beats, can beat out not only 
phrases, but a whole conversation. 

Sir Henry Stanley records how, when 
he once arrived at' a settlement, the 
natives said they had expected him as 
they knew he was coming almost as soon 
as he started from his last halting-place. 
The message had been sent hundreds of 
miles in an incredibly short time. 

The Chief Scout’s idea was not that 
the Scouts should learn the-, drum 
language, but that .they should use the 
twin drums to send messages in the 
Morse telegraphic code. 

The Sound of the Drum 

Four Rover Scouts of the Wembley 
Troop (Wilson, Newstead, Hugo, and 
Collins) have tried and have sent and 
received their first talking-drum message 
in England. The fnessage was addressed 
to the Big Hat Chief, or Kantakye (which 
is Ashanti for “ basket hat ”), the name 
given to Sir Robert Baden-Powell in the 
Ashanti Campaign of 1895. The same 
message was sent to Sir Gordon and 
Lady Guggisberg, of the Gold Coast, 
who had given facilities for using the 
drums and making the experiment. The 
first sender was Scout Hugo, and the 
receiver was Scout Wilson; and both 
these were ignorant of the message to be 
transmitted before the time arrived. ■ 
There was an aeroplane overhead and 
motor-lorries were backing and changing 
gears near by when the drummer began 
to talk, but the first Scout managed to 
send his drum-beat message through the 
noise, and the other Scout received it, 
with only a few trifling, errors. 

ENGLISH AS WE MAY 
SPEAK IT 
Plainness Matters 
MORE THAN ONE RIGHT WAY 

Mr. Bernard Shaw has been telling 
11s how we ought to speak 

He says that first of all we should 
speak clearly, so that a foreigner or a 
public meeting could understand us. 
Some people merely mumble or gabble, 
so that only their friends can under¬ 
stand them. 

But there is no such thing, he says, 
as exactly right pronunciation. No 
two people would agree on the pronun¬ 
ciation of every word. Of course, there 
is pronunciation so bad that anybody 
who cannot get out of it will never be 
able to earn more than three or four 
pounds a week. But there is not—and 
ought not to be—any absolute standard. 

Mr. Shaw reproves Sir Henry Hadow 
for saying it is wrong to say offen 'for 
often. We know Queen Elizabeth said 
offen, because she wrote offen. That, 
says Mr. Shaw, is not what matters. He 
might also have said it did not matter 
whether you said glahs for glass or ant 
for aunt. Many educated people in the 
North use a short a, as educated people 
in the South use a long one, yet some 
people try to make us believe that only 
the long a is correct. That is not true. 

As 'there are definitely wrong ways of 
pronouncing, so there is more than one 
right way of pronouncing many words. 
Let us keep our language flexible, and 
not stereotype it more than we need. 

And let us especially avoid the ridicu¬ 
lous use of words without any consid¬ 
eration of their meaning, which is one 
of the marks of a feeble mind. 


WINCHESTER’S 500 

Famous School’s Roll of 
Heroes 

CLOISTER MEMORIAL 

No fewer than 2330 old boys of 
Winchester College served in the Great 
War. Five hundred of them were 
killed in action, 450 were wounded, and 
870 were decorated, four with the 
Victoria Cross. 

The Duke of Connaught has lately 
unveiled a Memorial Cloister to the 500 
in the precincts of the college, close to 
the Boer War Gate, commemorating 
another generation of Wykehamist 
heroes. Nearly every regiment,in the 
British Army has a niche of honour of 
its own in the cloister. 

This is the noble inscription on the 
new Memorial to these five hundred : 

Thanks be to God for the service of these 
five hundred Wykehamists, who were found 
faithful unto death amid the manifold chances 
of the Great War. 

In the day of battle they forgot not God, 
who created them to do His will, nor. their 
country, the stronghold of freedom, nor their 
school, the mother df godliness and discipline. 

Strong in this threefold faith they went 
forth from home and kindred to the battle¬ 
fields of the world, and treading the path of 
duty and sacrifice laid down their lives for 
mankind. 

Thou, therefore, for whom they died, seek 
not thine own, but serve as they served, and 
in peace or in war bear, thyself ever as Christ’s 
soldier, gentle in all things, valiant in action, 
steadfast in adversity. 

It is something, surely, for Winchester 
boys to read these stirring v'ords. 

Inscriptions from War Memorials 
continue to reach us from various places. 
One of the latest comes from Anzac 
Land — from far - away Wanganui in 
New Zealand. 

Round the base of this Memorial are 
the words : These are the victors who 
gallantly surrendered life to keep our 
island home a land of peace and liberty. 
And on a tablet, above a bronze lamp, 
are the words : Their light still shines. 
Below is a further inscription hoping 
that this Memorial may prove “ an 
abiding inspiration to our youth till the 
dusk of time.” 

Another inscription comes to us from 
Chelsfield, in Kent, where a tablet in 
the church says : 

’Tis not the whole of Life to live, . 

Nor all of Death to die. 


MAGNA CARTA DAY 
Keeping It at Runnymede 

The signing of Magna Carta is to be 
commemorated at Runnymede on June 
22 by a procession of clergy, learned 
societies, public bodies. Boy Scouts, and 
Girl Guides, followed by a religious ser¬ 
vice and an address by the Speaker of 
the House of Commons. 

It was at Runnymede, on the Thames, 
that the wretched King John made his 
mark on the Charter in so great’ a rage 
that he is said to have picked up bits of 
straw and eaten them. . 

Historians' tell us that the Great 
Charter is not of the outstanding im¬ 
portance in our island story that we like 
to suppose. It contained no principle 
in law that kings before John had not 
agreed to, and many of the vital guar¬ 
antees of English liberty it has been 
supposed to contain—freedom from 
arbitrary arrest, right of the people’s 
representatives to control taxes, trial by 
jury—were not established, or even 
asked for, till a good deal later. It was 
the barons, who imposed it on the King, 
who got most out of the Charter. 

Still, the dramatic way in which King 
John was brought to submission, and 
the pride with which the achievement 
was looked back upon, do make it a 
landmark in our history well worthy of 
commemoration. 


THE WAY TO FACE 
TROUBLE 

HOW ONE MAN DID IT 

Pictures by a Doctor Who 
Gave His Hands for Knowledge 

MAJOR HALL-EDWARDS 

What would you do if .you had lost 
one hand and four fingers of the other ? 
Would you not give up all thought of 
work and expect kind people to look 
after you ? 

We know one man who has " carried 
on” just the same. He is Major Hall- 
Edwards, L.R.C.P., and he "lives at 
Birmingham. He lost his ‘fingers—all 
except one thumb—in working with 
X-rays soon after they were discovered. 

Two years ago the C.N. told us about 
Major Hall-Edwards; he had then 
been given a medallion and £100 a year 
from the Camegie Hero Fund. It was 
a welcome recognition of the ■ bitter 
sacrifice of a chivalrous man. 

For about 29 years Major Hall-Edwards 
has been working with X-rays. Most 
of that time he was senior medical officer 
to the X-ray department of the Bir¬ 
mingham General Hospital. He was 
Surgeon-Radiographer in the Boer War. 
In the Great War he was in charge of 
four radiographic departments in the 
Birmingham military hospitals. . 

A Boy’s Life Work 

And this is not all his work, for he is 
intensely interested in art as well as 
science. He takes a most active share 
in the municipal work of Birmingham, 
•and is a member of the committee that 
controls the Art Gallery. 

Surety, you would say, this is all that, 
or more than, can be expected generally 
of a sound scientist, let alone a maimed 
man. But there is more. The Major 
has cherished all his life a secret desire 
to paint pictures himself. As a boy his 
chosen profession was art, and. it is 
interesting in these modem days to 
hear of the art master who wanted him 
to learn to draw before he could paint. 

It is not often that a boy’s chosen 
profession becomes his life’s work. This 
would-be painter was whisked off into 
the medical profession. Except for a 
little sketching he did in South Africa 
during the war, nothing came of his 
early desires until a little time ago, 
when he happened to come across an 
exhibition of pictures. 

" Dear me,” he thought, " I ought to 
be able to do that! ” 

The Clever Contrivance 

The very next day, in secret amuse¬ 
ment at the New Art, our Camegie hero 
began painting. He contrived to hold a 
brush between his thumb and a kind of 
leather finger which is fastened on. On 
the arm which has no hand at all this 
clever man lias fixed a little contrivance 
which helps him to pick up things. 

Major Hall-Edwards found a great 
interest in his long-lost art,, and since 
then he has painted many pictures, some 
of them realistic, some imaginary. A 
number of them are being shown in a 
private exhibition of drawing and 
sculpture arranged by the Royal Society 
of Medicine. A good many doctors and 
surgeons, it seems, have played at being 
artists, and the exhibition is a very 
interesting one. 

We hope that next time the Royal 
Society of Medicine have an art exhibi¬ 
tion they will make it open to the public. 
We should like to see the pictures done 
by dentists and doctors, and most of all 
we should like to see the work of Major 
Hall-Edwards. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Cayenne ........ Ki-en 

Comptroller. , . . Kon-frohl-Jer 

Eocene. ...... E-o-seen 

Kilauea.Ke-lou-a-ah 

Primer . . . ... . Prim-er 

Siegfried. , . . . . Zeeg-freet 

Tiara ...... . .Ti-a-rab 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Limit of icefield now' 


STRAWBERRIES IN GREENLAND 

_g ttie summer many 

4~l kind$ of vegetables and 
Towers grovjr out M 
—;s in Sout 

JGrer.iland, 

\strawberries and 4 
•cucumbers are 
-jpened in 








ENGLISH EXPEDITION TO SPITSBERGEN - 
.v. ...e third time in the last year cr two a party of J? 
Oxford scientists is off to Spitsbcrq.en.They wilt travel 
in a motor-boat, and will explore^ o A 
the unknown north-east »r 
island by sledge ;'. 
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-On June 21 the Sun can lie seen af midn. 

: as far south as the Arctic Circle, and ha! 
the long Polar dag of six months is 




BIRDS NON-STOP SONG 
y Owing to the fact that the Sun 
shines for 24hours in very northern 
Tblitudes at this season.birds are sa^ >#. 

\ sometimes to sing themselves o d eath m $p : 2 
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^SCANDINAVIAS 
' MIDSUMMER DANCE 


METEORITE SHAKES A CITY 
A large meteorite of oreat brilliance^ 
which fell near Vladivostok 4 
caused threp explosions which 


**MOO$E FARMING IN ALASKA 
To prevent the extinction cf the 
moose,which has been greatly 
decreasing in numbers owinq to >; 
the increase' of rabbits.a moose farm \ 
is being started near Anchorage,Alaska. 
The raobib eat the birch bark cn which 
the moose feed, and the larger animals : 
are thus starved 

On June 21 the Sun is directly - 

overhead on the Tropic of Cancer, 






^ANIMAL SANCTUARY IN LAKE ONTARIO/ 1 
. An American naturalist is: t 
. starting an animal sanctuary 
1 n Ducks Island in lake Ontario, ; 
e a herd of deer and several 
bison nave already been settled. 

“ Moose and elk calves are being 
i carried across in boats 


.Xmsm INDUSTRY 

set up in Scandinavian ^Immense quantities^^* V.,. , J \ \ 

i.and danciiigbkes dace «'of Sunflowers arenpw grown 
oFpagan 




villages,_ 

round if as in the ok 
Sun-wrship 
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v WAR AGAINST THE CROWS 
v A great campaign is being waged b rid : 
America of crows, which do immense f. 


Equator—the middle 
fine round the globe.;; 


PAC/F/C 


Wtamage b crops.Aboul 750,000 
'•people have Deenengaged in 
T • exterminating the pests 

ATLAN 77 C 


some parts of Siberia .J .. „__ _ 

.during tti£SU!raner„.r Mlssl0NAR1ES 1N PERIL 
, ut vf’P g /The position sf missionaries in China 

“ vm „ 

presses pirates and A missionaries were , ,^.7 V t 

^carried off fo r ransom 

ARABIA *~\ /" ? • ^CHRISTOPHER WREN’S Hap FOR JAPAN: 


Tokio 
"JAPAN » 


01 


The Sun’s Farthest North 

On June 21 the Sun is seen overhead 
at noon at its farthest northern limit, 
called the Tropic of Cancer. After 
June 21 the vertical noon Sun appears 
farther and farther south, until on 
September 23 it reaches the Equator. 
The Sun appears stationary for a day 
or two before turning south, and this 
period is known as the summer solstice, 
or standing still. On June 21 the mid- 
night Sun is seen on the Arctic Circle. 


THE DOG AS A PEST 
•jThe hunting dog is doing great 
'damage fo flocks and herds m 
Ihe Lake Rudolf district of Uganda, r 
; Ihe herdsmen being powerless to 
exferminafe the pesis wiln Iheir i 
i spears.European help is being sought i- 
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..., BLIZZARD ON MOUNT EVEREST 
*'• a E ver ^I explorers have experienced 
t/J a terrific blizzard,which lasted48 hours 
C j and compelled them to fall back for a 
;./ J time.The thermometer recorded 54 


T . Jap?nese Government experts are to examine 
y# : Sir Christopher Wrens plans for rebuilding 
London after the Greamre of 1666, in order 
rv ,f£r b get hints for the rebuilding of Tokio. 
iNj/ cF,■: See news columns 


Burketowrw 




y PROPOSED SURVEY; SiSSiSSi 
: L-i OF BRITISH GUIANA 
.rilisk Guiana, I lie onlg BTilisti Colong ;i 
: i inSniln America, is verg little known ana 
■: a surveu of the ciiuntrg is proposed with ; 
: :i a view dr developing its resources-Allhounn 
:J J as biq as Great Britain,!! has enju 300,000 
: ro inhabitants,of whom nearlg half are East 
: Indians : ' . mMSm, 


; degrees of frost i 

IN D IAN 


WATER SUPPLY FOR THE WILD ELEPHANTS , 
i South Africa is proposing to turn Ihd Addo Bush 
igame reserve into a national park,and loprovide j 
if a proper water supply for Ihe buffaloes and elephants f 
f that live there. Ai present the elephants have often f 
to go far in search of water, and do much damage f 
: to'farms during their travels 


OCEA N 

OPENING UP AUSTRALIA; 

The opening up cf Australia continues and . 
i> 1900 square rules cf new pasture bnd have 
;S just teen thrown open near Burkerown.in the : ■ 
Gulf of Carpentaria district . 1 
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ZEALAND 


OSMAN DIGNA 
1 A Warrior on a Pilgrimage 

Osman Digna, chief of the Hadendoa, 
the Fuzzy-wuzzies of Rudyard Kip¬ 
ling who “ broke a British square,” and 
lieutenant of the Mahdi and the Khalifa 
in their long resistance to the British 
reconquest of the Sudan—this Osman 
Digna lias been released from "deten¬ 
tion ” to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

No one knows liis age, but as he 
defeated General Baker at El Teb in 
1884, and was then already notorious 
as a slave-dealer, and had been ap¬ 
pointed by the Mahdi to be Emir of the 
Eastern Sudan, he must be a very 
great age now. It was not till 17 years 
later, on the completion of. the Sudan 
campaign after the Khalifa and all liis 
other Emirs had been killed, that 
Osman was captured, a wandering 
fugitive in the hills. 

For nearly 23 years he has been 
“under detention” by the Sudan 
Government. And now he lias been 
allowed to make his peace with Allah 
in a pilgrimage to Mecca. He has had 
abundant time for repentance ; let us 
hope that absolution awaits him. He 
is a hoary old sinner from our point of 
view, but doubtless in a Moslem warrior 
much that we call sin is counted for 
virtue. Peace be with liim, anyway ! 

26 DAYS IN A BUS 
Service Across America 

A syndicate is planning a cross¬ 
continent motor-bus service from New 
York to Los Angeles, in California. 

The cars are to be very comfortable 
and equipped with sleeping quarters. 
They will carry eight passengers and 
will make the trip in 26 days for a fare 
of about thirty pounds. 

Motor-bus services between towns and 
cities in the Unite’d States have become 
very common of late, but this is by far 
the most ambitious .scheme that has 
yet been attempted. 


A BLAZE OF GLORY 
New. Delights in the Park 

Saint James’s Park, which stretches 
from Buckingham Palace to the back of 
the great Government buildings in 
Whitehall, is a wonderful place today. 

Last year the site of the lake was 
cleared of the huts which disfigured the 
place during the war, the bed of the lake 
was relaid, and water sparkles and 
ripples there once more. 

This year the park is being largely 
replanted. Its glorious trees and lawns, 
with the lake, remain its greatest beauty, 
but shrubberies and flower beds have 
been replanned. . 

A special feature has been made of 
water-loving plants brought from Kew 
and planted by the lake, and in corners 
of the lake itself we see water lilies in 
great variety. There is a long pro¬ 
gramme of planting in flower beds, 
from tulips to chrysanthemums, making 
a perpetual blaze of colour. 

Specially beautiful have been the 
magnificent “ pink pearl ” rhododen¬ 
drons in front of the palace in place of 
the deep crimson ones of last year. 

It is hoped that owners of private 
gardens having rare or interesting plants 
or shrubs will be good enough to give of 
their superfluity to the park. 


TRAVELS OF A WATCH 
Its Two Decades 

The captain of a New York tugboat 
has lately recovered a gold watch he 
lost twenty years ago. 

While leaning over the rail in the 
spring of 1904 the watch dropped out 
of his pocket into the harbour, and he 
never saw it again until the other day, 
when the police noticed his name on a 
watch in a pawnshop. 

Investigation showed that the time¬ 
piece had been dug up by a dredge in 
1914 and pawned by one of the work¬ 
men, so that it has spent ten long years 
at the bottom of the harbour and ten 
more on the shelves of a pawnshop. 


LOST UMBRELLAS 
Two Thousand in a Week 

An odd effect of the extraordinary- 
weather has been no ted by Scotland Yard. 

Two thousand umbrellas were lost 
in London in a single week at the end of 
May. No doubt it was the alternation of 
heavy rain and blight sunshine that 
accounted for it. People took their 
umbrellas from the stand as they 
left home under threatening clouds, 
and left them forgetfully in train or 
tram or shop as the sun shone again. 

Naturally, on discovering their loss, 
they went to the Lost Property Office at 
Scotland Yard—and so did a great 
mail)-', at least, of the umbrellas. But how 
were they to be identified ? , 

The police say that umbrellas are 
so much alike nowadays that it is 
difficult to decide to whom they all 
belong, so an appeal has gone forth to 
the public to place their initials on 
them before they lose them. 


MOVING OF PEOPLES 
Rome Conference on a World 
Problem 

The Rome Conference on emigration 
has just ended. It was convened by 
Italy, to whom this is an urgent problem. 
Great, numbers of her people emigrate 
ever)'-year, and their admission to the 
United States has been heavily restricted 
by the Act that excludes the Japanese. 

Unfortunately, the points of view of 
the countries which send emigrants and 
the countries which receive them are so 
different that there is not much they 
can agree upon. But there have been 
no “ regrettable incidents ” at the Con¬ 
ference, and some really useful proposals 
have been agreed upon, enforcing better 
conditions on emigrant ships, the better 
supervision of emigration schemes at 
both ends, and so on. 

This question of where overcrowded 
populations are to overflow to is one of 
the world’s great unsolved problems. 
Some day the nations will have to tackle 
it, and on a world scale. 


BLOWING UP A MOUNTAIN 

1000 Feet of Rock Comes 
Crumbling Down 

What is said to be the largest com¬ 
mercial explosive blast on record was 
heard recently on the Southern Pacific 
Railway near Ogden, U.S.A. 

It was desired to loosen the material 
.composing the side of a mountain so 
that it could be used for ballast, and 
the engineers were ordered to- break 
loose half a million cubic feet of rock. 

After the manner of railway engineers 
they tackled the job with tremendous 
energy. Six tunnels were driven into the 
mountain, in which 25- men worked for 
two months, placing 135 tons of explo¬ 
sive; and when it was finally freed with 
electrical contacts the result was a 
great and wonderful spectacle. 

There was a dull rumbling, and the 
face of a great bluff 275 feet high and 
1006 feet long was lifted up, shattered 
into fragments', and distributed over an 
area of 100,000 square feet. Over half 
a million cubic feet of rock was thus 
secured for building up the railway line, 
and the cost was really very small. 


HALL-MARK FOR ALL 
NATIONS ? 

A Good Thing Being Tried by 
the League 

There is no end to the vista of devel¬ 
oping usefulness opening out before the 
League of Nations, which is now study¬ 
ing the question of the protection of 
importers and consumers against worth¬ 
less goods from exporters and producers. 

The League hopes for an extension 
of existing arrangements for verifying 
and standardising exports, either by 
official institutions or by expert inspec¬ 
tion on behalf of the overseas buyer ; 
and some kind of official hall-mark, like 
the liall-mark on gold, is also under 
consideration. 

Reforms like these make just as surely 
for international goodwill as do Disarm¬ 
ament Conventions and Hague Courts. 
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Fidgets 

Wf e all know what it is to be 
™ attacked by a feeling of 
irritable unrest. 

We cannot sit, still. We do 
not want to walk. Reading bores 
us. Games are a nuisance. We 
refuse companionship. We ask 
to be let alone. But being let 
alone does not restore our calm 
and good nature. We are down 
with the Fidgets. 

At the present moment one 
of our great Government Depart¬ 
ments is a victim to this com¬ 
plaint, and, unfortunately for 
the community of London, its 
irritable unrest has taken a form 
which is extremely catching. We 
refer to the Board of Works. 

Some official of this board has 
strolled at night into the " ex¬ 
quisite sylvan beauty of St. 
James’s Park, has contemplated 
its vistas of shadowy trees and 
shining lights, has run his restless 
eyes up the long, slow ascent of 
Constitution Hill to the beautiful 
arch at the end, with its still 
horses and chariot against the 
moonlit sky, and has said to 
himself “ What this Arcady lacks 
to make it modern and amusing 
is a touch of Piccadilly Circus.” 

The consequence of this de¬ 
cision is the erection at some of 
the little refuges in that lovely 
neighbourhood of a green.lantern 
which winks by clockwork, so that 
those who walk" through the 
Mall in the calm stillness of night 
are now disturbed by the flick 
and jump of these new and most 
unsuitable contraptions. 

It is worth while mentioning 
this matter because we hope a 
wiser mind at the Board of Works 
may insist that these ridiculous 
lamps shall be removed as soon 
as possible ; but the matter is 
also worth thinking over as an un¬ 
fortunate symptom of modern life. 

There are people who must 
always be doing something. They 
do not ask themselves whether 
what they propose is good, useful, 
or beautiful, but only whether 
it is something .likely to strike 
the eye and be talked about. 
These people suffer from mental 
fidgets, and because there is 
jumpiness in their minds they 
want jumpiness in the world 
about them. 

The truth is that what London 
needs, and will need more and 
more, is a sanctuary from move¬ 
ment. There should be places 
at every turn to which people 
can go and find stillness and 
peace. Life is now so largely a 
matter of fidgets, so full of bustle, 
noise, and haste, that it is essen¬ 
tial for our health to have 
spiritual shrines for quiet and 
serenity. 

Stillness is not stagnation. It 
is the medicine prescribed by the 
Great Physician for all those who 
would sound the height and depth 
of their own souls. 


Mother’s Philosophy 

“ JTric is awfully stupid,” said his 
small sister; “he couldn’t get 
his sums right, but I did them easily.” 

“ Who mended your doll’s house ? ” 
asked her mother. “ Who made that 
splendid rabbit-hutch for you ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ; Eric can do that sort of 

thing,” said his sister, “ but-” 

“Well, nobody is clever at every¬ 
thing, and it is a mistake to suppose 
that nobody is clever who cannot do 
what you do. Marconi could not have 
written Peter Pan, and Barrie could 
not have invented wireless. Nearly 
everybody can do something better 
than you. If you try to build a hay¬ 
stack, you will feel that in some things 
the little man on the farm is cleverer 
than you are.” 

We agree with Mother. 

© 

Peterloo 

’"J’here is a lesson for us all in 
something we have been reading. 
Perhaps you have not heard of 
Peterloo, unless you live in Man¬ 
chester, but others remember. It is 
always difficult to discover the truth 
of such an affair as this, but history 
says that on August 16, 1819, a large 
crowd armed with staves assembled 
in Saint Peter’s Field, Manchester ; 
that the authorities had forbidden 
the meeting; that they brought up 
hussars and yeomanry ; that when 
the leaders began to make speeches 
about Reform a small party of sol¬ 
diers was sent to arrest them, and got 
wedged in the mob ; that the colonel 
in charge of the force thought the 
little band was threatened, and or¬ 
dered the hussars to charge. Many 
people were hurt, and five or six were 
killed, and the Reformers called it the 
Peterloo Massacre. 

’ Whether the soldiers were right or 
wrong, they went to their reckoning 
long ago, and every man in that crowd 
has been at rest for many a quiet 
year; but what we were reading the 
other day .was that, when one of the 
regiments concerned marched through 
the place in our own time, the people 
came out to hiss them ! 

Of course these soldiers had nothing 
to do with 1819, and everything to do 
with. 1918; but it is easier to re¬ 
member an injury than a benefit, and 
that is the lesson for us. 

Up and Down 

“ ^/HEN the outlook is dark,” said 
the teacher, “ try the up-look.” 
“ Please, teacher,” said a boy, 
“what about snow ? ” 

“What about snow?” asked the 
teacher, very much puzzled. 

“ Look down, and it is as white as 
an angel’s robes,” said the boy; 
“ look up, and it is as black as a 
parson’s hat.” 

There is no doubt about it; we 
can never get all Nature into one 
dear little parable. 


The Child and the Man 

" Mother,” said a small boy,' 
coming from the kinema, 
“ when I grow up can I be a cowboy 
and -have q pistol ? ” 

“ When you- grow up,” said his 
mother, “ you will know better, and 
won’t want to.” 

Is it not the same with nations ? 
The League of Nations is a hopeful 
sign that the world is growing up, 
and may presently be sensible enough 
to lay aside guns and swords with 
the other toys of its childhood. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

A wealthy American has left England. 

We are not told to whom he has 
left it. 

The gentleman who says he feels a boy 
at sixty-six must be one of those 
who never grow up ; really a life-boy. 

□ 

People who work hard are seldom 
well dressed. But they are not ill 
enough to stop in bed. 

0 . 

An American Senator says the quality 
of Senators is at the lowest ebb in 
history. He is referring, no doubt, to 
the other 95. 

0 

Jroning clothes has been classed as a 
luxury. It is more like a pressing 
necessity. 

0 

People who 
talk about 
peace are fre- 
quently very 
quarrelsome. 
So anxious to 
keep the peace 
that they Won’t 
give each other 
any. 

0 

pROM an adver- 
tisement: 
“ Market for B.C. eggs in United King¬ 
dom.” They must have been well laid 
to last so long. 

0 

Millionaires are said to be as plentiful 
as. blackberries. But it is not so 
easy to pluck them. 

0 

Jr is an advantage for a business man 
to look like Napoleon. But not to 
be suspected of being fond of his Nap. 

© 

Bad Uses 

A preacher repeated the other 
day. that money is the root of 
all evil. Even if this be true, money 
is also the root- of much good. 

It keeps gambling halls open, but 
without it hospitals would have to 
close. Hardly anything is altogether 
bad ; but nearly everything can be 
turned to bad uses. One man may be 
killed and another saved by the use 
of a knife. The best things are harm¬ 
ful if they are not well used, and the 
worst may become a blessing in 
worthy hands. • 

If we do wrong the fault is in our¬ 
selves, for the means we had to do 
wrong might have been, had we so 
willed, the means of doing right. 
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If—by Peter Puck 

Tf we haven't got lumbago, or a 
* headache, or a cold, 

And bronchitis or phlebitis doesn’t 
grip us in its hold, 

If the, pangs of indigestion are 
not tearing us to bits, 

And a flaming, jumping molar is 
not burning out our wits. 

If, in short, the very painful and 
innumerable ills 

For the cure of which our million¬ 
aires have patented their pills, 
Are, for some amazing reason, 
giving you and me a miss., 
We may faintly raise our voices 
and with tremors murmur this: 

Lei us boil a little kettle for a cup of tea at five. 
For it’s charming, almost charming, to be 
more or less alive, 

|f sciatica has left us, and hay 
fever hasn’t come, 

If our chilblains are not itching, 
and our asthma doesn’t hum, 
If our cough has stopped its 
tickling, and our vertigo its toil, 
If we haven't got an ulcer, or a 
pimple, or a boil, 

If, in short, our aching bodies are 
not tragically bad, 

And our minds are not tormented 
by the thought of going mad. 
And the winds have ceased their 
howling, and the rain its hideous 
hiss, 

And the sun is really shining, w 7 e 
may gently murmur this : 

Lei us wrap up very warmly and go out for 
half £? drive, 

For it’s .pleasant, almost pleasant, to be mere 
or less alive. 

© 

Tommy 

• By Our Country Girl 

“ I’ve just been talking to Tommy ” 
always brings the rejoinder 
Which one ? 

At least, it does in our little seaside 
town. For we have two well-known 
Tommies. One is a beautiful girl, and 
the other an ugly pony. She works in 
the parish ; he pulls a milk-cart. Her 
reward is a hard game of tennis ; his 
is a lump of sugar. He is thirty/and 
has eaten enough sugar in his time to 
fill the Albert Hall. 

No one pities Tommy for being in 
harness at his advanced age. He has 
never been known to hurry, and when 
he needs the whip his driver only says, 
“ Come along, my dear.” 

He is red, shaggy, and shapeless, 
but one of his friends is so devoted 
that every time she has a cup of tea 
she puts by a lump of sugar, for 
Tommy. This friend goes away for a 
month each year, and leaves a pound 
of sugar with Tommy’s driver, who 
gives Tommy some, opposite his 
friend’s house, morning and evening. 

“ What do you keep that sugar in 
your cart for ? ” a man once said to the 
driver. “ You ought to take it home.” 

“ I don’t go to church on Sunday 
and steal from an old dumb beast on 
Monday,” said the trustee. “ Come 
along, my dear ! ” 

© 

Two Things 

Life is mostly froth and bubble, 
Two things stand like stone: 
Kindness in another’s trouble, 
Courage in your own. 

Adam Lindsay Gordon 
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THE OLD MAN 
YOUNG 

140 TIMES ACROSS THE 
ATLANTIC 

Boy Who Saw the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 

FRIEND OF ENGLAND 

We have just been talking to a man 
who has shaken hands with Abraham 
Lincoln and heard Lincoln’s voice giving 
him a blessing. 

He is a small man with thick iron-grey 
hair, bright eyes which glitter with 
laughter behind their spectacles, and a 
deep, cheerful, friendly voice. He walks 
with all the alacrity and confidence of a 
young man. He is eighty years of age ; he 
has crossed the Atlantic about 140 times. 
He is Major George Haven Putnam. 

" I have just been to look at your 
Exhibition at Wembley,” said this 
astonishing little man; ‘‘and it’s a 
mighty fine show. 

The Sparrows in the Dome 

“ The last time I went to anything 
of the same kind over here was in 1851.. 
I was a child. My father took me to the 
opening of the Great Exhibition in 
Hyde Park. I remember it very well. 
Strange how certain things remain in the 
mind. I can see the little sparrows 
flying about in the great dome of the 
Crystal Palace, the dome which was 
raised up in order to enclose a noble 
group of big trees in the exhibition ; 
and I can remember being told that 
windows in the dome had been left 
open so that the birds could get out if 
they wanted to—but none of them 
wanted to get out, so far as I could 
see ; they seemed to enjoy .all the fine 
uniforms and the brass music. I guess 
they had a good time, those sparrows ! ” 

• A Word to the Veterans 

Major Putnam fought in the Civil War, 
and the other day stood by the monu¬ 
ment of Abraham Lincoln in Parliament 
Square and addressed a few words to 
some 37 veterans of that great struggle 
who live in London, and who had clubbed 
together to lay a wreath on Lincoln’s 
statue. He is. the only man now in 
England who was an officer in the 
struggle between North and South. 

“I remember,” he remarked to us, 
“ one of your generals saying to me at 
the end of the fight with Germany : 
‘ The American troops saved the situa¬ 
tion ; they turned the scale at the last 
moment; and what was so splendid, and 
such a surprise to me, they could fight— 
why, they fought like real soldiers 1 ’ I 
said to him, * Did that surprise you, 
General ? It didn’t surprise me. They 
fought pretty w'ell under me in the Civil 
War.’ He laughed at that, but it’s the 
same spirit. Give our race something to 
fight for that’s right and good, and 
they’ll fight better than the best troops 
in the world ; but you won’t get them to 
fight at all for anything that’s mean or 
anything that doesn’t really count in the 
world’s history.” 

Working for Peace 

He is one of the best friends of the 
English Speaking Union in the States, 
and goes up and down the country lec¬ 
turing for this cause, which may help so 
much to give peace to the world. 
Nothing is too much trouble for this 
veteran, who wants England and 
America to keep good friends and to 
pursue'righteous ends together. 

‘‘On my way across this time,” he 
told us, “ I celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of my second marriage. 
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The Japanese Reply to America 


H ow deeply the people of Japan feel the 
American decision to include them, 
with all other Asiatics, in a common 
prohibition of immigration and settle¬ 
ment in the United States, is shown by- 
a tragic event at Tokio the other day r . 

An unknown man committed hara- 
kiri (suicide) near the American Legation 
as a public expression of his sense of the 
humiliation put upon his countrymen 
by the new Act. He left letters appeal¬ 
ing to the American people, ‘‘through 
death,” to pass a new Bill cancelling 
the “ affront to Japan.” 

It is difficult for Europeans to under¬ 
stand a man taking his life in order to 
call attention to a quite impersonal griev¬ 
ance of this kind. But we are told that 
in Japan “this tragedy has profoundly 
impressed the nation and admirers 
are arranging a national funeral.” 


Meanwhile, the Japanese (Government 
has sent a formal protest to Washington 
to which the Government of the United 
States will find it difficult to reply, 
especially as it was against President 
Coolidge’s own protests that the Act 
was passed by Congress. 

. Japan contends that “ discrimination” 
of this kind between one race and 
another is “ opposed to the principles of 
justice and fairness,” and reminds 
Americans of. their own protest to 
Russia against what their Government 
then styled “ the unfair and unequal 
treatment of aliens of a particular race.” 

There is talk among the Japanese of 
retaliation by means of a boycott on 
American goods and the exclusion of 
American missionaries, but there is 
still a hope among them that the 
American, people will right the wrong. 


THE HUMAN SPIDERS 



There is mountain climbing to be had in England as difficult and exciting as any that 
can be obtained in Switzerland. The picture on the left shows Miss Grace Kearton descend¬ 
ing a cliff to photograph a bird’s nest; and on the right is one of the brothers Brindley, of 
Sheffield, mounting the Pillar Rock, at Castleton, Derbyshire. As seen in these photographs, 
both climbers look like human spiders climbing a perpendicular wall 


My wife has been my good angel. I 
just couldn’t think of life without her. 
And so, naturally, I wanted to send her 
a message on the., anniversary of our 
wedding-day. I didn’t want to spend 
it entirely alone ; that would have been 
selfish. But just as naturally I didn’t 
want Senator Marconi to know what I 
was saying to my-wife. Well, I put the 
message into Greek, took it to the wire¬ 
less operator, and he sent it off. It 
reached my wife. She knows Greek 
thoroughly. Whether she considered 
my Greek good or bad I don’t know; 
but she understood what I wanted to 
say. We kept the anniversary to¬ 
gether. But it’s funny to think of a 
Greek wireless message leaving a ship in 
the Atlantic, and getting into the under¬ 
standing of an American woman living 
in New York.” 

When the Major was a little boy some¬ 
thing went wrong with his eyes. He was 
taken to an oculist, and ever since' that 


day he has had to be very careful, and 
has seldom used his eyes for writing. 

I must have dictated many millions 
of words in my life,” he said to us ; 
“ enough to fill a library.” 

But he goes in and out of the traffic of 
London without misgiving, and can see 
well enough to hit a tennis ball hard. A 
more active man for his years it would 
be hard to come across, and we doubt 
if there is one octogenarian in the world 
more hearty and more glad to be alive. 

“ Mr. President,” said his father to 
Abraham Lincoln, “ I’ve brought my 
boy to see you because he is going to 
fight for your cause.” And Lincoln 
looked in the boy’s eyes, laid bis hand on 
his shoulder, blessed him, and then shook 
hands with him. 

That was a great moment in the eighty 
years of George Haven Putnam, author 
and publisher, whom we met coming 
from Wembley the other day on his way 
to play tennis. 
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OLD CIVILISATIONS 
OF THE NEW WORLD 

DISCOVERIES IN MEXICO 

Excavator and His Collection of 
Twelve Hudred Stones 

PREHISTORIC LIBRARY 

By Our Mexico Correspondent 

Ever since- the days of Columbus, 
America has been spoken of as the New 
World, but it was old when Columbus 
found it. 

Civilisation on the American conti¬ 
nent was actually thousands of years 
old at a time when many European 
countries were still inhabited by savages 
who dwelt in caves.. Mighty cities, vast 
temples, and gigantic monuments are 
still buried under thick layers of earth 
or are hidden by the jungle-growths of 
many centuries, awaiting the work of 
the excavator, but calculations made by 
experts indicate that the oldest utensils 
and ornaments found so far are about 
seven thousand years old. 

The Little Terra-Cotta Figure 

Among the excavators who have 
helped to re'veal these relics it is doubtful 
if anyone has put in this work so much 
time, energy, perseverance, and love 
as Mr. William Niven, of Mexico City. 

An American citizen of Scottish descent, 
Mr. Niven first began to .take an 
interest in excavation in 1889, when he 
visited the State of Guerrero and saw a 
collection of relics owned by the Governor 
of that State. Advised to go to Zum- 
pango (Place of Old Skulls), on the banks 
of the River Balsas, he there found "a 
layer of bones below the edge of the 
river’s bank representing thousands of 
human skeletons of a bygone age. 
Digging among these he unearthed, 
among other objects; a little terra-cotta 
idol, not unlike a small Buddha, which 
he presented to _tlie American Museum 
of Natural History, in New York. 

Removing 40,000 Tons of Earth 

Fascinated with his first experience 
Mr. Niven decided- to take up the work 
seriously and he concentrated his main 
efforts in the Valley of Mexico. 

In a village some five miles from 
Mexico City Mr. Niven, employing • a 
few workmen, has removed in the last 
ten years over 40,000 tons of earth, 
and has brought to light thousands of 
interesting objects from successive and 
well-defined layers representing five 
different periods. 

The Mexican National Museum has 
gladly accepted hundreds of these 
ancient objects, and, thanks largely to 
Mr. Niven’s indefatigable work, geolo¬ 
gists and archaeologists have been able, 
not only to distinguish the five distinct 
civilisations in the Valley of Mexico, 
but to determine the antiquity of them. 
So far, however, no one has been able 
to solve the riddle of the signs and 
symbols on many of the figures and 
stone tablets. 

Many Civilisations 

Generally speaking, the relics lie at 
definite depths beneath the surface, the 
oldest being the deepest of all. The 
more recent of the civilisations are not, 
however, the highest in culture. As a 
matter of fact, the third civilisation was 
the most advanced of the five, and this 
race of people flourished about 2000 b.c. 
Their relics were found from five to 
seven feet below the surface. In the 
neighbourhood of Azcapotzalco Mr. 
Niven began to come upon what he has 
called his Prehistoric Stone Library. 
This consists of a great number of 
smoothed pumice-stones, each with a 
different figure coloured red or' yellow, 
the colouring having been done with 
metal oxides. 

So far Mr. Niven has unearthed over 
1200 of these curious stones. Just what 
they are no man as yet knows. Perhaps 
they are the words of a long forgotten 
language which will some day furnish a 
key to ancient writings. 
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Surprise of a Brown Paper Parcel 

THE WONDERFUL THINGS THAT WERE IN IT 
The Astonishing Collection of Poems 
by the Most Famous English Sisters 

MR. CLEMENT SHORTER’S NEW BRONTE VOLUMES 


EIGHT-HOUR DAY 

Why It is Not Yet 
Universal 

GOVERNMENT TO CARRY 
OUT AN OLD PLEDGE 

Among the coming Government Bills 
in Parliament is to be one for establish¬ 
ing a normal working week of 48 hours. 

There is nothing very new in this 
idea. It is 16 years since the eight-hour 
day was established by law in the mines, 
and the railway agreement in 1919 on 
the same lines would almost certainly 
have been enacted by Parliament if the 
employers had not anticipated the step. 
It was’generally felt that 48 hours was 
long enough for men to work in any week 
at these arduous and responsible duties. 

People used to be afraid that if the 
eight-hour day became general we 
should lose trade through the competi¬ 
tion of manufacturers abroad whose 
men worked longer hours than ours for 
lower wages. And • so the movement 
became international. All the nations 
were to restrict working hours together. 
When the League of Nations was set 
up, the international establishment of 
the eight-hour day was mentioned as 
one of the “ principles well fitted to 
guide the policy of the League,” and at 
Washington an international Conven¬ 
tion was signed, binding the nations 
present to adopt the 48-hour week. 

Agreement Among the Nations 

- But though the British Government 
brought in—and. dropped—a Bill estab¬ 
lishing the system in England, it .never 
ratified the Convention, and naturally 
other nations have been quick to follow 
, this example. 

i One of the chief reasons for the 
collapse of the great National Indus¬ 
trial Council, at which employers and 
employed in all the great trades as well 
as the Government were represented, 

. was the failure of the Parliament of the 
.day to put this agreed reform on the 
Statute Book. 

Now the new Government is going to' 
carry out the old pledge, and we may 
hope that before long the international 
eight-hour day will have become an 
accomplished fact. 

THE POLICEMAN’S DOG 
A Night Adventure in the Seine 

1 A Paris policeman who was on duty 
the other night on the banks of the 
Seine must be a kind-hearted man. 

Day was just breaking, when, through 
the dim light, he caught sight of some¬ 
thing struggling in the river. Looking 
again, he saw it was a dog. 

1 The policeman, pulled off his tunic, 
plunged into the river, and swam out to 
the dog. The poor creature was almost 
lifeless, and the kind-hearted policeman 
had to tow it to the bank. Then he 
applied artificial respiration, and in a few 
moments a feeble wag of the tail told 
him that his efforts had succeeded. 

In a few minutes more the dog was 
licking him, jumping round, and trying 
to say “ Thank you ” in doggy fashion. 

Just at the moment when he was filled 
with the delight of having saved the 
dog’s life, he remembered that, according 
to the French law, he would have to take 
the “ lost dog” to the dogs’ home, where 
it would remain for a certain number of 
days, and if not claimed would be taken 
to the lethal chamber. 

He could not bear the thought of 
parting from the dog for which he had 
risked his life, so he bethought himself 
of-applying to a magistrate for advice. 
The magistrate listened sympathetically 
to the story of the rescue, and then said, 

“ Of course you shall not be parted 
from the dog. Keep him for the present, 
and if no one claims him he is yours.” 

So far no one has come forward to 
deprive the policeman of his new friend,, 
and the two are inseparable companions. 
The policeman has given the dog the 
name of Moses, because he took him out 
of the water- 


I.t is many years since Mr. Clement 
Shorter found himself, under rather 
romantic circumstances, in possession 
of an old brown-paper parcel which had 
been unopened for years: In it he dis¬ 
covered a bundle of manuscripts in the 
handwriting of the most famous sisters 
in the world of books—or probably in 
any sort of world. 

Mr. Shorter has now given the 
contents of this brown-paper parcel to 
us all, and so we have three finely- 
bound half-guinea volumes of surprising 
poems, each volume containing alt the 
poems written by one of the Bronte 
sisters, Charlotte, Emily, and Anne. 
They have been arranged and edited for 
Mr. Shorter by Mr. C. W. Hatfield, and 
published by Ilodder and Stoughton. 

Genius of the Family 

To many readers who thought they 
had a sufficient acquaintance with the 
writings of the three sisters, these 
volumes will come as a surprise. The 
poems in the volume by Anne number 
54 ; Charlotte’s reacli 100 ; and Emily’s 
140. The surprise’ is that Charlotte 
wrote as many as a hundred. Her 
volume, reaching 240 pages, is the 
bulkiest of the three. 

She is generally regarded as the un¬ 
doubted genius of the family, who wrote 
prose with unsurpassed vividness, and 
fell into verse now and again quite 
casually ; but here she appears as a 
prolific writer of verse. The receptacles 
where she kept her girlish poems have 
been ransacked, and their contents 
enable us to look at her in a new light. 

A Secluded Life 

In 1806 an Irish schoolmaster, who 
had been to Cambridge, bfecame a 
curate and, after 14 years’ service, 
eleven of them in Yorkshire, received 
the living of Haworth, near Keighley, 
on the edge of the Yorkshire moors. 
By this time he was married and had 
had six children, five being girls. 

Within eighteen months the mother 
of the family was dead. The girls’ 
aunt, Mrs. Bronte’s sister, joined the 
family and brought the children up. 
The four elder girls were all educated 
when quite young at a school for clergy¬ 
men’s daughters, and detested it. The 
two oldest of them died before they 
reached their teens, and Charlotte and 
Emily returned home before they were 
ten and- lived a secluded family life, 
reading together, weaving fancies, and 
writing stories .and poems.. When she 
was fifteen Charlotte had another year 
in a private school, and then returned 
home and taught her sisters. 

At School in Brussels 

At nineteen she returned to the 
school as a governess, .and her younger 
sisters went there as pupils. Later, 
Charlotte and Emily went as pupils to 
a school in Brussels, where Charlotte 
afterwards taught as a governess. 
Meantime, their aunt died. The girls 
were now well equipped as teachers, 
and from time to time became family 
governesses, with intervals at home. 

It was the only brother who was the 
drain on the family. He proved a 
worthless spendthrift, and died without 
ever knowing of bis sisters’ fame. 
Emily and Anne, the younger of the 
sisters, both died as they were beginning 
to obtain notice as novelists, and Char¬ 
lotte, who had been the first to succeed, 
with her powerful story, Jane Eyre, 
and who strengthened her position with 
later stories, remained the last of the 
family, but died in her thirty-ninth year, 
when her genius was at its full height. 

It is a sad story, bare and grey, like 
the old' Haworth parsonage and the 
sombre moors around the upland village. 
But through it all runs one of the most 
splendid illustrations in all recorded 


human lives of hard-won victory over 
most baffling conditions. These three 
Bronte sisters, great of heart, fought 
narrowing surroundings, poverty, seclu¬ 
sion, pain, disgrace, and death, and won 
the .reward of unfading remembrance. 

No writers have ever put their own 
lives and characters into their tales and 
poems more personally, though under 
disguised names and circumstances, 
than the Bronte girls. • Charlotte herself 
was the heroine of Jane Ej r re and 
of Villette, and Emily was the heroine 
of Shirley. The almost weird strength 
of character of Emily appears both in the 
people described in Wuthering Heights 
and the style of writing. 

The Grey Old Parsonage 

Yet, as children, from, say, 12 to 17 
years of age, these motherless children 
in the grey old parsonage on the hill¬ 
side, with their father grim and aloof, 
were living a mind-life of their own, 
entirely fanciful, and utterly at variance 
with their surroundings. 

This life they were constantly describ¬ 
ing, occasionally in prose but generally 
in verse, on scraps of paper, in a hand¬ 
writing so small as to be only readable 
at times through a magnifying glass. • 

The children wrote in pairs. The 
older two—Charlotte and Branwell— 
imagined one kingdom which they 
peopled with romantic heroes; and 
Emily and Anne pictured a country of 
their own in which fancy could have 
free play. Charlotte was the leader of 
one writing pair and Emily of the other 
pair. As Charlotte grew older, and 
more observant of character, she more 
and more made her sister Emily the 
subject of any poem in which a 
heroine appeared. 

Lands of Imagination 

The country invented by Charlotte, 
with the condescending but probably 
useless assistance of Branwell, was 
called Augria. It was situated in West 
Africa, and was inhabited by people 
British in type and sentiment, under a 
King Zamorna, whose character was 
shaped on that of Charlotte’s hero, the 
Duke of Wellington. The younger 
children’s land of fancy was called 
Angora, a bleakly mountainous, northern 
land, whose people, a rude and primitive 
race, were named Gondals. Nearly all 
the poems the children wrote contained 
some allusion to one or other of these 
imagined regions, and these allusions 
reveal who the authors were. It is the 
constant harping, on Zamorna in Char¬ 
lotte’s poems that has identified her 
authorship. 

Though these poems, especially the 
surprising additions to'Charlotte’s share, 
will deeply interest all who are fascinated 
by the wonderful development in soli¬ 
tude of this brilliant family of girls, 
they do not alter the opinion which had 
been.formed of the genius of each. 

Vision Wide and Clear 

Charlotte remains a fluent writer Of 
verse, but not a considerable poet. She 
wrote verse too easily to condense power 
into it. For that effect she needed the 
more leisurely method of prose. She 
had vision, wide and clear, but slowly 
built up into beautyl Emily had the 
supreme gift of instant creation, as if 
by the stroke of a magic wand. She 
could condense a sublime conception 
into words that have an immortal form, 
like a perfect statue, as witness her poem 
on Immortality, the greatest poem ever 
penned by a woman. . . 

Anne’s spirit was a thinner wraith. 
Tender, mild, and good, her verse is 
essentially that of the hymn. If we 
could conceive these three fragile sisters 
as united in one, they would embrace all 
womanhood in its patience, tenderness, 
and power. 
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3-LEVEL WAY 

COLOSSAL TRAFFIC 
SCHEME 

Streets to Cost 137 Million 
Pounds 

NEW YORK’S BAFFLING PROBLEM 

The intense concentration of the 
business life of New York in a compara¬ 
tively small area of enormously high 
buildings means that at the same hour 
every morning and evening an immense 
number of people want to get in and out 
of it. As their number is always increas¬ 
ing, fresh ways of carrying them have 
constantly to be devised. 

A scheme is now being considered by 
which the great main-line termini shall 
be relieved of the mass of suburban 
season-ticket holders who crowd out the 
long-distance travellers. 

A new system is to be built by which 
everyone living within a radius of forty 
miles can be brought in independently 
of the main lines and carried on to their 
destinations by two new " loop ” lines— 
what Londoners would call an inner and 
outer “ circle ” (except that the outer 
“ loop ” is rectangular). 

New York already has its deep level 
railways, like our tubes, and its “ sub¬ 
ways ’’—lines just below the street-level, 
like the L.C.C. tramline in Kingsway. 
But'it also has its “ elevated ” railways 
running above the streets on great steel 
trestles. These elevated lines are horribly 
disfiguring, and New Yorkers are not 
proud'of them ; but it is hardly to be 
hoped that underground transport can 
ever increase fast enough to make it 
possible to dispense with them. 

The most remarkable feature of the 
new scheme is the creation of two 
“ super streets ” in three levels. The 
top (or ground) level is for light vehicles, 
the level below it for heavy traffic,and the 
" subway ” below that for trains. 

The cost of such a scheme is estimated 
at 137 million pounds. It is difficult to 
imagine London facing such a project. 


THE BISON COMES BACK 
Good News from Canada 

Some good news comes from Canada 
about the North American bison, which, 
after having roamed the continent in 
countless hordes within living memory, 
seemed a few years ago to have been 
utterly extinguished as a wild animal 
and to exist only in a few carefully pre¬ 
served herds. 

There were reports from Indians and 
hunters a little time ago that the bison 
still existed in certain districts ol 
Canada, but it was supposed that the 
observers had made a mistake about the 
kind of animals they had seen, and that 
these were not the true bison. Finally, 
the Canadian Government sent Mr. F. H. 
Kitto, an expert naturalist, to visit the 
region, and he has returned with the 
news that a herd of wild bison, the real 
genuine animal, as big and strong as the 
bison of the early days, is living on the 
country between the Peace River, the 
Slave Lake, and the Caribou Mountains. 
There are 2000 of them, and their 
numbers are growing. 

So the Canadian Government has 
assigned to these four-footed citizens 
of the Dominion a park of plain and 
woodland, well watered by rivers and 
over 10,000 square miles in extent, 
where, protected against all intruders, 
they may flourish and multiply and 
range at their own wild will. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been pair 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest 

3 letters of Napoleon . . . £S 95 

S' borders of Morris tapestry .. £336 
40 letters of Sir Walter Scott . £220 
A clock, Louis XVI design . . £178 

Pair of Chelsea porcelain vases •. £162 
A Georgian bookcase . . . £115 

2 letters of James Boswell . . £49 
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THE GREAT DIVIDE 

RIVER’S INFLUENCE ON 
TWO COUNTIES 

Great Changes that May Come 
Over Essex and Kent 


The Children's Newspaper 


WONDERFUL BEETLES 

Where 100,000 Insects 
Arrive Every Year 

MOTHS BY THE MILLION 

When our fathers were boys the Rev. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible ter answer all the questions sent in. 

Have Human Remains been Found in the 
Eocene Rocks? 

No ; and no traces even of apes have been 
found in the Eocene rocks. 


A THAMES-HIGHWAY 

The age in which we live is, above all 
other things, an age of swift communi¬ 
cation. Through ethereal waves and 
electric flashes, by travel above, on, and 
under the ground, we arrive instantly 
in spirit and quickly in body at far 
destinations. And yet it is astonishing 
how long it takes us sometimes to go 
bodily quite a short distance. 

Everyone who knows mountain lands 
' cleft by deep valleys knows how close a 
village nestling on a flat shoulder of a 
hill just over the valley may seem. 
One almost feels as if one might shout 
across. Yet to get from our hill to 
the village just over there beyond the 
.gorge we should have to wander miles 
aslant down our hillside to the stream, 
and then climb slowly up for miles 
aslant the opposite side before we 
reached it. What seemed to sight 
a stone’s throw away may be a day’s 
journey distant. 

Through the Heart of London 

It has been just the same with travel 
by road between two of the fine counties 
in which London lies. 

London, ever creeping with the years 
farther southward into the market 
gardens, hopfields, and wooded hills of 
Kent, and eastward through Epping 
woodlands to the cornlands of Essex, 
combines with the fine tidal stream of 
Father Thames to separate those two 
counties and leave them strangers. 

Surrey and Kent are neighbours. 
Not so Kent and Essex. If you would 
go from one to the other by road, 
which should be the best way of going 
in these days, you must follow the 
crowded northward highways to 
“ streaming London’s central roar," and 
then follow equally crowded highways 
far eastward before you can know what 
Essex is like, just beyond the estuary 
of the Thames, with its own procession 
of seaward • bound ships. Everyone 
shirks that journey by road through the 
heart of London to cross the Thames by 
its most ancient downstream bridge. 
And nobody would think of motoring 
to the water’s brink and crossing that 
tideway by boat to the Essex shore. 

Kent as a Coalfield 

Yet there must be some direct road. 
And there will be. The point has been 
settled. The crowded way round will 
not do. The development of Kent from 
the garden of southern England to one 
of England’s most promising industrial 
counties has changed the outlook of all 
who can see ahead. Kent’s future 
points direct to the tideway of the 
Thames Ijelow London. 

Twenty years hence the mineral 
wealth of Kent, her abundance of deep- 
seam coal, and her newly-found iron 
deposits, will have changed her destiny. 

A new Kent coalfield was started only 
the other day by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Kent will always be a fair 
land, let us hope, but she will be a 
richer land, judged by the world’s needs, 
and the Thames will increasingly be one 
of the main outlets for her wealth. 

New Tunnel Under the Thames 

So well is this foreseen that already, 
with Government aid, a great road 
tunnel is being projected between 
Greenwich, on the southern bank of the 
Thames, to Tilbury, on the northern 
bank, and a great highway will presently 
unite Kent and Essex and bring them 
into neighbourly contact. 

The scheme will involve much road 
construction on the Essex side of the 
river, so that Kentish traffic may pass 
northward, eastward, and westward, 
avoiding the crush of London traffic, 
and making a clear business passage 


Theodore Wood collected beetles, and 
wrote about them and about other 
animals in a delightful and learned way. 

His widow has lately presented to the 
Natural History Museum the collec¬ 
tion he made of 14,000 British beetles 
and 3000 foreign specimens. 

Very wonderful fellows they are • 
some of the foreign ones have hacks as 
big ’ as door-knobs and horns an inch 
long, pointed like broad arrows. But 
some of the English examples are so 
rare that twenty years or more may go 
by without anyone seeing them alive. 

The museum will know what to do 
with them,.for Mr. Wood was too great 
a naturalist not to have put them in 
their right classification—the most tedi¬ 
ous and learned part of a collector’s 
task. So that the fine and rare speci- 
imens will immediately take their rightful 
place in the museum’s incomparable 
collections, perhaps replacing other spec¬ 
imens not so good. 

Otherwise, the gift might even be a 
burden to the museum, which has more 
motlis and butterflies and beetles than 
it really knows what to do with. Each 
year it receives 100,000 insects of one 
kind or another, and it has been open 
for forty years. It must have millions. 
Hidden millions many of them are: 
some of them easily to be inspected 
by opening cabinets, but most of them 
hardly ever seeing the light of day in 
the underground passages of the museum 
where they repose. 

A DESERT RAILWAY 
Plan to Bridge the Sahara 

One by one the railway is conquering 
the deserts of the world, and now news 
comes that the French have almost 
completed their plans for the tremendous 
feat of bridging the .Sahara. 

The Sahara has already been con¬ 
quered by the camel and the motor-car, 
but building a permanent railway line 
across it is quite a different matter. 
Its surface varies so greatly in character 
that the engineer is faced with not one 
but many problems. The projected line 
is to go from the big Algerian port of 
Oran to Ouagadougou, in the French 
Sudan, crossing both Sahara and Niger, 
and will take seven years to build. 

Ouagadougou, the capital of the 
fertile Upper Volta region, has been 
chosen for the terminus because it is a 
convenient centre for the network of 
railways with which the French intend 
to link up their Niger colonies. As the 
crow flies it is about 2000 miles from 
Oran ; it lies in one of the most thickly 
populated parts of Africa, and may one 
day rival Timbuctoo in fame. 

A glance at the map shows how im¬ 
portant the construction of the new 
railway will be to French Africa, but it 
is not yet clear how the French intend to 
set about the task. Kitchener’s famous 
railway across the Sudan, and even the 
new Australian Trans-Continental Rail¬ 
way, pale into insignificance beside it. 

Continued from the previous column - 

from the north and east to the Kentish 
coalfields and the Channel ports. 

From the railway point of view the 
London and North-Eastern, the most 
easterly of the great lines from the north, 
will connect up with the southern system, 
and road and rail alike will make western 
Essex a main route of trade traffic. 

Roused by the industrial possibilities 
of Kent, this great scheme will be a most 
important feature of the internal de¬ 
velopment which will stimulate afresh 
the country’s trade, provide employ¬ 
ment, and prevent the great Thames 
waterway from, being a divider and 
estranger between counties that hitherto 
have only known each other from afar. 


What is the Meaning of Kismet? 

Fate, or destiny. It is an Oriental term 
denoting man’s lot in life, and comes from 
an Arabic root meaning to divide. 

Why is a Farm Sometimes Called a 
Barton ? 

The name is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon bere-tun, meaning a threshing floor, 
from the two words here, barley; and tun, 
an enclosure. 

What is the Nibelungenlied ? 

A famous German epic of the thirteenth 
century dealing with the adventures of 
Siegfried, Prince of the Netherlands, who 
fought Nibelung, a mythical King of Norway. 
What is the Size of a Full-Grown Fox? 
From the tip of the nose to the end of the 
tail averages five feet, of which the tail is 
usually about one foot and a quarter. The 
height at the shoulders is one foot two inches. 

What is Graves’s Disease? 

A disease in which the eyes stand out 
prominently, the thyroid gland becomes 
enlarged, and there is an unusually frequent 
pulse. It is also called Basedow’s disease. 
Does the Cabbage Palm Die When the 
Cabbage is Cut ?- 

The so-called cabbage of the cabbage- 
palm is the terminal leaf-bud, which is used 
as a vegetable.. Its removal destroys the tree. 

What is Plaster, of Paris ? 

A soft white powder originally found near 
Paris, but now prepared artificially from 
sulphate of calcium. It is much used for 
taking casts and in building decoration. 
Sait is Always Entering the Sea; but 
Where does the Old Salt Go? 

The old salt remains in the water, which 
is gradually getting salter, though, as the 
quantity of water is so vast’, the difference 
is not noticeable except over centuries. 
Why v/as the East India Company Called 
John Company ? 

John Company is said to be a corruption 
of- Hon. Company, meaning the Honour¬ 
able East India Company. No doubt its 
similarity to the expression John Bull led 
to its popularity. 

What is the Name of the Pope's 
Head-dress ? 

The Pope’s triple crown, emblematic of 
his claim to authority in the three kingdoms 
of Heaven, Earth, and lower world, is called 
the tiara, a word originally applied to the 
upright headdress of ancient Persian kings. 
What is Curry? 

Curry is a powder used in preparing dishes 
for the table, and consists of various seeds 
and spices'ground together. About twenty 
of these ingredients are used, but the. mix¬ 
ture may vary. Cayenne pepper, coriander, 
and turmeric are hardly ever omitted. 

What was the Pie Powder Court? 

A special court held at fairs in England 
in olden times to compel buyers and sellers 
to fulfil their obligations. The name is a 
corruption of the old French pied pouldre, 
meaning dusty foot, a reference to the 
travelling hawkers who frequented the fairs. 
How Does a Pedometer Work ? 

It is usually in the form of a watch upon 
the dial of which are recorded the number 
of revolutions of a mechanism actuated by a 
pendulum swung by the movement of the 
body. In some cases it is worked by a cord 
connected with the foot. 

Does an Object Weigh More Down a Coal 
Mine than at the Earth’s Surface? 

Yes; because as we get nearer the 
Earth’s centre the pull of gravitation is 
felt more strongly. Weight is simply the 
pull of the Earth on the mass of any object. 
Who Owns the Bank of England? 

The Bank of England is a Corporation 
like other banks, with a capital of 
/i ),553,00°, all fully paid stock, held by 
stockholders, who receive regular and 
substantial dividends. The Bank is man¬ 
aged by a Governor and a board of Directors 
with a staff. 

What is Hail ? 

The name of hail is given to pellets of 
ice which fall chiefly in summer. How they 
are formed is not definitely known, but one 
suggestion is that hail is rain frozen by 
being carried in strong ascending currents 
of air to higher, freezing altitudes before it 
falls. On the other hand some hailstones, 
cut through, are seen to be in layers, de¬ 
posited round a speck of dust. 
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METEORS AND 
AEROLITES 

THE REMAINS OF A 
COMET 

Flying Fragments Drawn to the 
Earth by Gravitation 

MISSILES FROM THE MOON 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

At the end of next week, on June 27, 
28, and 29, a good opportunity should 
occur for seeing a few fragmentary, 
remains of the famous Pons-Winnecke 
Comet, for about that time our world 
will pass very close to the comet’s path. 

The comet itself is far away, about 
400 million miles from us, and nearly as 
far as the orbit of Jupiter. It has been 
nearly three years getting that tre-. 
mendous distance, and has now started to 
return. It will be near the Earth again 
in two and three-quarter years’ time. 

. But this comet is known to have left 
"in its trail an immense residue of frag¬ 
ments, which are speeding through space 
after the comet. The Earth will cross 
the track of these cometary particles 
at the time stated, and, if some of these 
particles are in the vicinity when she 
does so, she will draw them to her by 
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her immense gravitational attraction. 
Travelling at some thirty miles- a 
second as they enter our atmosphere, 
we shall see them ignite and flash 
through the sky, in the familiar streaks 
of light known as shooting stars. 

This year is a favourable one for ob¬ 
serving them, because there will he no 
Moon present; they should be looked 
for almost overhead about 11 p.m. But 
after midnight the chances of seeing 
them will be greater, the meteors then 
appearing to come from a point a little 
to the north-west of overhead. 

The meteors are generally very small, 
ranging in size from, say, marbles to grains 
of sand, with occasional larger fragments. 

The various bodies that fall from the 
sky are of great interest; from time to 
time very large objects light up the 
heavens with the brilliancy of Venus 
and Jupiter, portions sometimes reaching 
the ground, when they can be analysed. 

Two Kinds of Flying Fragments 

They may he grouped in two dis¬ 
tinct varieties, the metallic and the 
stony, the stony being the most numer¬ 
ous. These bodies are believed generally 
to have an origin totally different from 
the cometary meteors. They appear to 
be solitary bodies whirling through space, 
till by some chance they come within 
reach of the Earth’s gravitational pull, 
and that means the end of their inde¬ 
pendent existence. 

The very marked difference in the 
constitution of the two types suggests 
that they come from vastly different 
sources. That the stony ones are 
lumps of material ejected from terres¬ 
trial -volcanoes has been proved to be 
impossible ; but that some ’ were shot 
off from the Moon millions of years ago, 
when her volcanic activity was intense, 
is not improbable. In this case they 
would have been whirling round our 
world as small invisible satellites till 
some set of causes combined to bring 
them down into our atmosphere. 

The metallic bodies are believedto-have 
had a solar or stellar origin, while some 
are known to be cometary. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. Mars rises soon after mid¬ 
night. Saturn is in the south-west, and Jupiter 
almost south in the evening. Venus is lost in 
sunset glow. 
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EAGLE FEATHER 


A Tale of White Men 
Among the Red Men 

CHAPTER 39 
The Camp in the Storm 

T is better to pass over quickly 
the hardships and anxiety of the 
weeks spent'in the wilderness trail. 

Day after day the little cavalcade 
moved slowly on, David at the 
head, carrying the end of the 
stretcher on which his. father lay. 
The front ends were strapped to the 
flanks of a packhorse, guided by 
Mrs. Halifax. 

The invalid did not improve 
rapidly. For all the care that was 
taken of him, it was impossible to 
give him the quiet and rest that he 
needed. 

The trail was very rough. The 
horse stumbled often and some¬ 
times fell, giving the injured man 
a hurt that made him cry out. 

The other settlers were absorbed 
in their own difficulties. Day after 
day they marched on grimly, often 
under rain, for the autumn down¬ 
pours had begun. David’s only 
hope was to get into Boones- 
borough before the winter snows. 

At the end marched Simpson 
. and his family. Simpson was 
sullen enough, and tried as much as 
lie dared to hinder David’s leader¬ 
ship. But by now all the settlers 
were on David’s side. They did 
not want to add the troubles of war- 
■ fare to their other difficulties. 

Day after day they tramped on, 
grimmer and greyer and thinner 
and more footsore with every sun¬ 
set.- At last they felt they could 
bear it no longer. They had come 
out unexpectedly on the bank of a 
wide river, swollen with fain and 
seemingly impassable. 

“Davie,” said Mrs. Anderson, 
approaching the leader as they all 
stood, looking aghast at the torrent 
that lay in their way, " ’pears like 
I can’t go much farther. Mrs. 
Simpson says so,' too. For three 
days we’ve been wet to the skin, 
and now there's this river. We’ll 
-never cross it! ” 

The poor woman burst into tears. 
•- David nodded silently. To tell 
the truth, he did rvot know what to 
do. He was afraid that all his band 
would be ill if they continued to 
push on through the soaking rain. 
Yet there was no shelter. The trail 
had become a little stream through 
which the settlers splashed per¬ 
force, for the underbrush on each 
side of them was sodden with 
water. The children and supplies 
had been kept fairly dry by cover¬ 
ing them with the canvas from the 
wagons. But the elder people 
who walked had to take the wet 
and make the best of it. 

David looked moodily at the 
stream before him. It was evident 
that at flood it would rise much 
higher. There were rocky levels 
along its banks to which the water 
had not yet risen. 

" I think we can build a shelter 
on that rocky space there,’’ he said, 
pointing out a pebbly hollow some 
feet above the water’s edge. The 
rain, pouring steadily down, drained 
off to.some extent, though the rocks 
were very wet. “ If we cut some 
young saplings and make a ridge¬ 
pole, we can tie a strip of canvas 
from a wagon over it and make a 
sort of tent. It’s better than trying 
to build shelter on this wet ground.” 

“ There’s not a scrap of dry W’ood 
for a fire,’.’ growled Simpson. 

“ What’s the good of shelter if we 
have to huddle in it in our wet 
clothes ? Better to keep moving.” 

“ You’re right, Simpson,” said 
David. " We’ve got to have a fire, 
or else keep going till we drop. If we 
had otdy a little dry wood we could 
start a blaze with gunpowder.” 

Mrs. Halifax looked up from 
where she was tending her husband, 
now too exhausted and ill to think 
of anything but his own pain. 

“ Would a little dry wood be 
enough, Davie ? ” she asked. : 

“ A little would start the blaze, I 


Set down by 
John Halden 

anyway,” answered her son. 
“ There’s bound to be some dead 
logs about here 'that are fairly dry 
at the core. We could chop them 
up, but we need some kindling.” 

“ Then why not take the wooden 
dishes that we use for food ? ” sug¬ 
gested Mrs. Halifax. “ They’re still 
dry, some of them.” * . 

“ A good idea! ’.’ cried Airs. Simp¬ 
son ; and she and Mrs. Anderson 
rushed away, taking heart at once. 

David, accompanied by Sam, 
went away to look for more fire¬ 
wood. They pushed their way 
through the soaking underbrush, 
that was like walking through a 
river breast-high, and after a while 
found what they wanted, a huge 
rotten log several feet through, 
soaked on the outside, but pro¬ 
bably dry within. 

The" two boys chopped away the 
more sodden portions of the trunk, 
then tied a rope round one end to 
drag it jjack to the trail. It was 
better not to expose the precious 
dry centre till 'they had it nearer 
shelter. 

At the river bank the canvas 
shelter was nearly completed. Two 
tall saplings had been stuck into the 
rocky ground. Their notched tops 
were joined by a cross-piece, and 
over this a strip of canvas made a 
triangular tent, open at both sides. 
The sides were now imperfectly 
closed by mere hanging canvas. 

“ Fine ■ ” called David, as lie saw 
what had been done. “ And here 
comes the fire.” 

The two boys dragged the log at 
a run towards the tent, hoping the 
others would take heart ; but they 
were too numb and stiff with the 
cold and wet to do more than stare 
apathetically. 

“ I don’t expect ever to be warm 
again as long as I live ! ” wailed 
Mrs. Simpson. 

Mrs. Anderson was about to 
respond with a woe-begone face 
when she caught sight of Mrs. Hali¬ 
fax,-patiently holding a piece of 
canvas over her invalid husband. 

" You and I’ve got nothing to 
complain of,” she remarked instead. 
“ Give me those wooden bowls 
you’ve got, and let me see if I can 
make some dry shavings out of 
them.” 

Inside the tent the stones were 
very wet, but a cunningly-laid heap 
of dry shavings, surmounted by 
chips, then pieces of what had been 
Mrs. Anderson’s best wooden fruit 
dish, gave promise of fire in time. 

David and Sam piled on this 
chunks of fairly dry wood from 
the log. 

“Where’s your powder-horn, 
Davie ? ” asked. Mrs. Anderson 
cheerfully. She was on her knees 
before the precious heap of wood. 

For answer David knelt down 
beside her, and carefulty shook out 
some of the powder on the shavings. 
A spark from his. flint ignited it, and 
a curl of flame and fragrant smoke 
promised comfort. ' 

Mr. Halifax was brought in. He 
seemed in a stupor. 

“ I don’t think your father can 
stand very much more of this 
travel t ” whispered Mrs. Halifax 
anxiously.. “ How much farther 
do you think we have to go ? ” 

“ I shouldn’t think it’s very much 
farther, Mother. If I only knew 
certainly ! ” answered her son. 

“ Still, to leave Father in this poor 
shelter would be even worse than 
to take him on, for soon the snows 
will come.” 

CHAPTER 40 
David Meets a Bear 
other and son looked at each 
other, their faces drawn 
with anxiety. A hoarse cough 
came from the other side of the 
tent, where Nancy was looking 
after the children. 

“ That’s little Harriett,” said 
Mrs. Halifax. “ She sounds as if 
she had croup. David,-we must' 


find, real shelter or we shall have 
serious illness on our hands.” 

“ I’ll go out and see what I can 
find,” said David quietly. “ Mean¬ 
time, we must have fresh meat to 
eat. We’ve had nothing for days 
but jerky and corn, and that isn’t 
sufficient to keep us in health.” 

Mrs. Halifax nodded. 

“ Sam,” said David, “ suppose, 
you take a fishing line and see if 
there are any fish in the river." 

“ Aw, say ! ” protested Sam, 
who had just taken off his leather 
tunic to dry it by the fire, “ I guess 
I’d like to be dry as much as any¬ 
one.”. 

“ Do as I say, Sam ! ” returned 
David shortly! “ There’s only room 
by this fire for the women and 
children .just now.” 

. “ I suppose , we men ought to go 
out and see if we can shoot any¬ 
thing,” suggested Anderson, care¬ 
fully examining his powder to see 
that it had not got wet. 

“ Yes. There ought to be a 
turkey or two to be found, though 
it’s.difficult in this weather,” an¬ 
swered David. 

“ And you, Master Dave, I sup¬ 
pose your job is to stay here and 
look after the women and children, 
hey ? ” sneered Simpson, who 
longed, like his son, for ease by the 
fire. . 

“ Possibly! ” David’s answer was 
abrupt, for Simpson tried his 
patience sorely. Still, he did not 
blame the men for feeling a bit 
glum at the prospect of hours more 
in the soaking wet looking for the 
elusive game that was needed. 

“ I’m going out to see if I can find 
a better shelter,” he added, “ and 
wliat the chances are of getting 
across the river.” 

“ No chance at all, if you ask 
my opinion,” grumbled Simpson. 

“ Looks as if we were here for the 
winter. We ought never to have 
started. Or you -ought to have 
taken my advice and started back 
to civilisation at the beginning of 
the wilderness trail.” 

“ Now, Jake, what’s the use of 
grumbling ? ” said his wife. ” You’ll 
feel better when you’ve had a little 
hot turkey soup.” 

David had slipped quietly out of 
the tent. He was shortly followed 
by the men, and a little later Sam 
dragged himself reluctantly away 
from the fire. The women re¬ 
mained to dry the steaming clothes 
by the fire, to cook corn and jerky 
in case nothing better arrived, and 
to look after the invalids. 

David, meantime, splashed along 
the edge of the river looking for a 
possible ford. It seemed hopeless. 
The current rushed along, yellow 
and angry, carrying great trees 
along in its path. It was out of the 
question to attempt to take any 
number of people across even on 
the strongest raft. 

David, having made up his mind 
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as to that, put his whole thought .to 
the finding of a better shelter where 
the settlers could stay in the hope 
that the waters would subside. 

In many places the sides of the 
river were precipitous. Scanning 
one steep slope, David thought he 
could see a black circular spot that 
looked like a hole. 

The boy's heart beat faster. In 
the gathering twilight he could not 
be sure, but, if it should be a cave, 
it 'might be the very shelter he 
sought. He noted that a rocky 
ledge, some two' or three feet wide, 
led to it from the top of the cliff 
above. 

It was necessary, therefore, to 
climb nearly to the top of the cliff, 
and approach the cave, if cave it 
were, from that ledge. But climb¬ 
ing was not an easy matter. In 
the first place, the steady torrents 
of rain in his face kept him half 
blinded. Then the water had 
softened the earth so that it slipped 
and crumbled under his feet, and 
rocks on which he tried to get a 
foothold loosed themselves in the 
mud and fell rattling to the river 
below. 

David scrambled and fell, catch¬ 
ing himself with numbed hands on 
the very brink of falling into the 
raging torrent below. He" could 
have retraced his steps, climbed the 
bank farther upstream, and ap¬ 
proached the cave from above. But 
night was gathering swiftly. It 
was imperative that a shelter be 
found before dark, and David was 
determined to lose no time. So 
he steeled himself not to look below 
him at the river that he heard 
roaring and foaming below him, 
and climbed doggedly on. 

At last he reached the ledge of 
rock that led to the cave. It was 
about four feet wide for the* most 
part, and led in an easy slope up¬ 
wards to the cliff’s -top. In many 
places, however, it had been broken 
off, so that its width was not more 
than two feet. 

David dragged himself over the 
edge, and sat for a moment re¬ 
gaining his breath. Then he ap¬ 
proached the mouth of the cave. 

The opening was about five feet 
high and seven wide. The interior 
was filled with gloom. 

” Halloo ! Halloo ! ” he shouted 
to. learn from the reverberations 
how large the hollow might be. The 
sound that came back to him told 
him that it was fairly deep,-and 
that the roof scooped upward 
from the mouth. 

■But with the echo came another 
sound that had not proceeded 
originally from David himself. It 
was a low, savage growl! 

David drew back involuntarily. 

“ Evidently,” he said to him¬ 
self, “ some bear has decided. to 
hibernate here for the winter! ” 

As if to prove his supposition, a 
large, shaggy shape reared itself 
upright in the gloom, and two angry 
little eyes burned like red fire. 

“ Sorry to disturb your rest, my 
friend,” thought David, as he drew 
his gun into position, “ but you 
are now going to furnish both food 
and shelter to certain people who 
need both very badly indeed.” 

David was at a disadvantage. 
Fie himself stood against what light 
there was, while the bear was only 
a darkening of the gloom within the 
cave. Nevertheless, he took careful 
aim between the red points of light 
that showed as the bear's eyes, and 
pulled-the trigger of his gun. 

A click was all that resulted 1 

Thanks to the most scrupulous 
care- on David’s part, his gun had 
been kept in condition in spite of 
the rain of the past days. But in 
that last muddy climb up the wet 
.face of the cliff water must have 
got to his powder. The gun re¬ 
fused to fire ! David dropped it 
and snatched his hunting-knife 
from his belt. At the same mo¬ 
ment the bear, growling with rage, 
lunged out from the cave on to 
the ledge beside David, its great 
hairy arms and razor-like claws 
sweeping through the air. 

Below roared the river, as if 
waiting for them both. 

TO DE CONTINUE!? 


Five-Minute Story 

The Slag Heap 

^/hen Gerald Thomson went 
up north to stay with his 
cousins he was very unpopular. 

It appeared that he knew 
everything. You couldn’t tell 
him a thing that he didn't know 
already, though he came from 
the south where the country was 
quite different. However, Gerald 
had taken lots of prizes at school, 
and he took care that His cousins 
knerv how clever he w'as. 

When his uncle, who was a 
colliery manager, offered to take 
him down a pit Gerald turned 
up his nose at the offer. He 
had nothing to ' learn about 
mines, he said. He had read all 
about them in books and seen 
pictures of them ; in . fact, he 
really thought, he knew more 
about’ them than his uncle ! 

“ He’s insufferable ! ” said liis 
cousins after a day of it. ” What 
shall we do to him ? ” And they 
put their heads together. 

Jack wunted to take him down 
a mine and leave him there all 
night; Guy wanted to take him 
up on the moors and leave him 
to find his way home; Bobbie, 
the youngest, had the best idea 
of all. They laughed about it 
so much they could hardly get 
to sleep that night. 

The next day they asked 
Gerald to go for a walk with 
them, and of course he was de¬ 
lighted, as it was a splendid 
chance of airing his knowledge. 
He explained everything he saw, 
and they couldn’t get a wnrd in. 

But at last their turn cariie. 
They waited till it was growing 
dark and then struck across 
some fields near a huge mound 
that in the half-light looked very 
much lilce a small mountain. 

“ That’s a funny-looking hill,” 
said Gerald, and his cousins 
exchanged glances. It seemed 
as if their plan was going to be 
a complete success. 

It was even better than they 
had expected, for Gerald began 
to make a little speech about 
mountains in general. And lie 
w r as just felling them everything 
he knew about volcanoes when 
suddenly, without any warning, 
a seething, red-hot mass poured 
dowm the. side of the mound, 
spreading in all directions, and 
lighting up the sky for miles. 

“ Fly for your life ! ” shrieked 
his cousins. 

But Gerald didn’t need any 
warning. He took to his heels 
and flew down- the field, not 
daring to look behind him And 
he didn’t stop till he was so out 
of breath that he couldn’t go a 
step farther. 

Then he turned round, and saw, 
to his utter amazement, that his 
cousins W'ere strolling across the 
field in a most leisurely fashion. 

They were laughing so much 
when they cauglT him up that 
they could hardly speak. 

“ Did you think it was a 
volcano ? ” gasped Bobbie, when 
lie could find his voice. “ Why 
it’s only a slag heap ! The steel- 
w'orks- people take waste stuff 
from the furnace' up there and 
tip it out—they’re doing it all 
day and all night.”- 
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DF MERRYMAN 

One morning a young clerk 
reported to his chief .that he 
had lost the key of the safe, so he 
could not get at the important 
books and documents. 

“ But I gave you a duplicate 
key,” said the chief. “ You haven’t 
lost that as well, I suppose ? ” 

“ No, sir. I know where that is.” 
“ Well, then, you can open the 
safe.” 

“ Please, sir, I thought I might 
lose the duplicate key, so I put it 
in the safe 1 ” 

□ □ 0 

What Is It? 

stranger, fair lady, solicits 
your care,' 

And begs that his name to your 
friends you’ll declare. 

Of all other persons most worthy 
I’m thought, 

But in no one’s esteem could I ever 
be brought. 

In every sublime, in each dignified 
station. 

I’m held in derision by most of the 
nation; 

With every superior l’xn sure to be 
seen, 

With thieves in the gaol as often 
have been. 

A friend to mankind in village or 
city, 

I’m equally ready to ruin or pity. 
These hints are enough, but, if 
more you require. 

I’m a stranger to heat, though 
found in the fire. Answer next week 
0 0 0 
Do You Live at Barking ? 

In the Domesday Book Barking 
is spelt Berchinges, and this 
means the place of the descendants 
of Berc; no doubt some local chief 
who at one time dominated the 
district now occupied by Barking. 
000 

Why is a tender-hearted philan¬ 
thropist like a horse ? 

Because his steps are arrested by 
the cry of woe. 

000 
A First Flight 

Cried a schoolboy, “ With gump¬ 
tion and ‘ gas,’ 

I believe I could others surpass 
Of the aeroplane crew, 

But at present ’twill do 
If I rise to the top of my class 1 ” . 
0 0 0 

What smells most in a chemist’s 
shop ? The nose. 

0 0 0 
The Long and Short of It 
“W HAT have you learned today, 
Jack?” said Daddy, when 
his small son returned home from 
school. 

“ We were told about heat and 
cold,” replied Jack. “ The master 
said that heat makes things expand 
and cold contracts them.” 

“ Well, 1.wonder if you can give 
me an example of that,” said Daddy. 

Jack thought for a moment, and 
then said brightly: 

“ Why, of course ! In summer 
the days are long, and in the winter 
they are short! ” 


What is the best way to keep water 
out of a house ? 

. Refuse to pay the water-rates. 

0 0 0 

Under the Iris 



Captain Snip, 

“ And the first thing I shall do 
Is to show the world that we don’t 


sail 

Under any common rag 1 ” 

So off they set in a gentle gale . 

As he hoisted his purple flag. |— 
0 0 0 
Old Friends 

An Englishman, a Scotsman, and 
an irishman were arrested and 
charged with theft. The first 
was alleged to have stolen a cow, 
the second a horse, and the third 
a wagon. 5 

“ Well,” said the magistrate to “ 
the Englishman, “ where did you 
get the cow ? ” 

“ I’ve had it ever since it was a 
calf,” was the reply. 

“ Where did you get the horse ? ” 
the Scotsman was asked. 

“ I have had it since it was a colt,” 
he answered. £ 

“And where did you get the 
wagon ? ” the magistrate asked 
the Irishman. - 

“ Indeed, your worship,” said 
the Irishman cheerfully, “ I’ve had 
it since it was a wheelbarrow 1 ” 

0 0 0 

Changing Heads ? 

I am composed of only two letters, - 
but I can wear, ten different 
heads. 

With one I am a public pro¬ 
hibition ; with another I am able ; 
with another I am used by ladies 
at dances; with another I am a 
human being; with another I am 
a domestic utensil; with another I 8 
am what cowards did from a field - 
of battle; with another I make good 
leather; with another I am a 
vehicle; 'with another I am pale and 
sickly ; and with another I am an 
abbreviation of a man’s name. 

What am I ? Answer next week I I 

' 0 0 0 9 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES - 
What am I ? Box 
Curtailed Word 

Patent, Paten, Pate, Pat, Pa 

What are These Words ? 

Ann-ounce, know-ledge, in-crease, 
ass-ail, strata-gem, sat-ire, buoy-ant, 
sea-son, art-less, man-age, tire-some, 
support. ic 

Who Was He? — 

Th e Wise Emperor was Marcus Aurelius 


Monograms of Towns 



Jacko Gets a Fright 

It was such a lovely day that Jacko thought it would be 
jolly to spend it in the woods. He was just making off' 
when his mother called him back. " I want you to keep an 
eye on baby while I’m busy,” she said. 

Jacko was furious. He said he wasn’t a nursemaid. But 
Mrs. Jacko wasn’t having any nonsense. She brought the baby 
downstairs, and put him on his crawling rug on the lawn, and 
went off to do her washing. • 

Jacko found it all very boring. The baby couldn’t even 
throw a ball straight. It generally went in the shrubbery, and 
Jacko had to go after it. 

" Coo 1 It’s hot! ” he said, wiping his face. 

He lay down on the lawn and tried to go to sleep, but the 
baby wouldn’t leave him alone. It crawled all oyer him, and 
when he told it to go away it began to cry. 

Jacko decided that something must be done. He packed the 
baby into its go-cart and told it they were going to pick blue¬ 
bells in the woods. And off they went! 

Jacko hated pushing the go-cart along the roads, but luckily 
they didn’t meet anybody he knew. He heaved a sigh of relief 
when they were safely in the woods. 

The baby crowed with delight. “Baby pick flowers,"he gurgled. 

Jacko unstrapped him and put him on the ground. He told 
him to be good and said he’d be back presently. Then he dis¬ 
appeared into the depths of the wood. 

He had a lovely time. He armed himself with a big stick 



and pretended he was a hunter out after big game. It was most 
exciting—even though you never caught anything. 

He was on his way back at last when he suddenly pricked 
up his ears. Something was moving about in the long grass, 
making a curious whimpering noise. 

Jacko brandished his stick. 

“ It’s a wild cat,” he said. “ They’re terribly fierce.” 

He tiptoed towards the noise. But before he had gone a lew 
steps he caught his foot in a bramble, and down he came. 

He was so mixed up in the undergrowth that he couldn’t get 
up quickly. And all .the time the rustling was getting nearer. 
Jacko’s hair stood on end. “ Coo ! I’m done for! ” he said. 

Something crawled over his legs, swarmed up him, touched 
his face. “ Goo-goo !” it said. It was the baby ! 


The paragraph on the right is a French 

The Crows 

. A Scottish reader gives an instance 
of how crows work together. - 

My window looks out on a 
well-kept garden, with a stretch 
of green much frequented by 
birds. 

One morning they were very 
busy with a large piece of bread 
when suddenly two crows dis¬ 
turbed the feasters. 

One of the crows proceeded to 
satisfy itself while the other 
mounted guard, and, walking 
round the bread, kept all the other 
birds away, vigorously attacking 
anyone who came too near. 

When the watcher thought his 
mate had had enough, he walked 
to her, and seemed to say, 
“ Come, now! You have had 
enough. Will you kindly mount 
guard ? ” 

This she did, while he, too, 
had a hearty meal. 

By this time the bread was 
small , enough to he carried off, 
and away they flew with it.. 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

Les Corbeaux 

Un lecteur gcossais nous apprend 
comment les corbeaux operent en¬ 
semble. 

Ma fenetre donne sur un 
jardin bien entretenu, ayant une 
etendue d’herbage trfe frequente 
des oiseaux. Un matin ces 
demiers s’agitaient autour d’un 
gros morceau de pain lorsque 
tout a coup deux corbeaux vin- 
rent deranger les amateurs de 
bonne chore. 

Un des corbeaux se mit a 
manger tandis que l’autre mon- 
tait la garde; tournant autour 
‘du pain, il tenait a distance les 
autres oiseaux, attaquant.vigou- 
reusement ceux qui s’appro- 
chaient de trop pres. 

Quand le garde fut d’avis que 
sa compagne avait assez mange, 
il s’approclia d’elle, en ayant 
l’air de hii-dire: " Allons, tu 
as eu ta part. Aie l’obligeance 
de monter la garde.” Ce qu’elle 
fit aussitot, tandis que lui aussi 
se jcgalait. 

A ce moment le pain avait 
suffisamment diminue de volume 
pour pouvoir etre emporte, et les 
deux oiseaux s’envolerent avec. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Midsummer Night 

T was the old butter-woman 
who told Dennis and Freda 
about Midsummer Night when 
they went for a holiday to the 
New Forest. 

“ On June the twenty-fourth 
it is,” she said. “ A grand 
night for the fairies, my dears.” 

“ Oh, why ? ” asked Freda. 

" Well, my dear, wouldn’t it 
be a grand night for you if you 
were shut up in a tree for a 
whole year, and had just one 
night off ? ” asked the old 
woman; " The tree fairies 
come out and have a party 
with the Brownies and Elves in 
the clearing under the big oak 
where the foxgloves grow as 
high as Missy there. That’s the 
place to see ’em dance." 

" How jolly,” said Dennis, as 
they walked home. " I say, 
Freda, it’s Midsummer Night 
tomorrow! Let’s go to the 
clearing and see the party. If 
we catch a fairy we can ask for 
a wish. I shall wish for an 
aeroplane.” 

“ I shall wish for a flying- 
carpet," said Freda. “ I do 
hope the Moon shines.” 

The Moon didn’t shine, but 
the stars did, and when every¬ 
one else had gone to bed 
Denis and Freda slipped out. 

It was rather dark because 
the stars can’t shine through 
trees as well as the Moon can ; 
but they were not afraid, 
because they knew every step 
of the way. 

There were tall red and 
white foxgloves all round the 
clearing, and the turf was as 
green as emeralds. 

“ Let’s stand behind the 
trees," whispered Freda. " Per¬ 
haps they haven’t come yet.” 

They hid behind the big tree 
trunks until Dennis cried: 

“ Look ! I say, they’re rac¬ 
ing round like anything ! ” 

Freda peeped and saw little 



The butter-woman told them 


suddenly, and dozens and 
dozens of little white tails 
twinkled and went scuttling 
into the forest. 

“ Why, they’re bunnies ! " 
cried Freda. 

“ I expect bunnies are 
Brownies,” said Dennis. " Well, 
they’ve gone and I haven’t got 
my wish.” 

“ I shan’t wish for a flying 
carpet now,”, said Freda, “ I'll 
wish that not one of those sweet 
little bunnies ever gets snared, 
or shot, or put in a pie ! ” 
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RAISING THE LOST FLEET • BRILLIANT GIRL TENNIS PLAYER • PEAT HOMES 



Tea on the Terrace—The members of the London County Council in their beautiful County 
Hall are emulating the .example of the Members of Parliament in the Palace of Westminster 
on the opposite side of the river and taking tea on th8 terrace overlooking the Thames 




American Sculptures 4000 Years Old—Curious pumice-stone 
figures found in Mexico dating back to 2000 B.C. See page 7 


The Great Floods—A train Entering Seaton Delaval Station, 
Northumberland, .during the great floods, when the railway 
for miles was like a river, with water in many parts three 
feet deep. These floods covered - a very wide area 


Worcester Under Water—Worcester suffered most in the 
great floods, and this picture shows how the people had to 
reach their homes by boat and enter through the windows 
by ladder. A curious sight was the swans in the streets 


The Man Who Shook Hands With Lincoln—Major George 
H. Putnam, the octogenarian publisher, who shook hands 
with President Lincoln and remembers visiting the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 in Hyde Park, London. See page 7 




A Wonderful Child Tennis Player — Little Betty Nuthall, the 13-year-old girl, who played a 
wonderful game against Mrs. Mallory, the ex-champion of America. She is regarded as 
o.ie of tho coming hopes of England, and readers will watch her career with interest 


Floating Peat Houses—Some Dutch fishermen have solved the housing problem by living 
in curious houses built of peat on their barges. Here we see them afloat on the Amsterdam 
Canal, and the houses have very much the appearance of cave dwellings. The roofs are of wood 


IS A NEW POWER COMING FROM SPACE ?-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR JULY 
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